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Current Trends in Foreign Trade 


HENRY CHALMERS 


ONSULTANT ON COMMERCIAL POLICY, 
6 §, DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


PART I—General Survey 


[7 

ens ONLY VERY LIMITED 
progress has been made thus far, the 
past year has seen the first efforts on a 
proad scale to loosen up the log-jam of 
sovernmental controls upon the normal 
fow of goods in international trade and 
upon payment for them, which have been 
puilding up in most countries since the 
war. 


Highlights of the Past Year’s 
Developments 


OF A PREPARATORY, CHARACTER 
was the action of all the sterling areas 
except Pakistan, and of all the Western 
European countries but Switzerland, 
following the British example in Sep- 
tember 1949, in readjusting downward 
the unrealistic official exchange values 
of their currencies in terms of the dollar. 
The prime object was to rectify their 
competitive position pricewise, so as to 
be better able to take active steps to re- 
duce their continued large trade imbal- 
ance with the dollar countries. 

In Western Europe, each country par- 
ticijpating in the European Recovery 
Program had made a beginning, by the 
tun of the year, in relaxing its quantita- 
tive restrictions on selected products 
fom most of the others. The object 
isto break through the prevailing sys- 
tem of delimited bilateral supply agree- 
ments, which have come to constrict the 
potential expansion of trade within 
Western Europe, in order that the region 
aa Whole may make more rapid recov- 
fry and move forward toward a more 
self-supporting position. 

In Latin America, Mexico and Peru 
Made sharp general cuts in the official 
exchange rates for their currencies, while 
Argentina, Uruguay, Paraguay, and 
Chile devalued their currencies by vary- 
ing amounts for transactions in different 
Categories of commodities. The major- 
lly of the Latin American Republics 
Maintain either prior-license or ex- 
change restrictions on imports, and most 
of these tightened their restrictions on 
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EDITOR’S NOTE 


This is the first of a series of three 
articles. It aims to present briefly the 
highlights of the past year in the trade- 
control measures of foreign countries; 
some appraisal of the major current 
forces in the shaping of trade policies; 
and a summarized statement of the 
status of import-license and exchange 
controls in the various countries. 

The remaining articles, to appear in 
subsequent issues of FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY, will examine the salient devel- 
opments and emerging trends in this 
field in each of the major groups of for- 
eign countries. The next one will deal 
with the countries of Europe and the 
British Commonwealth, including the 
current moves for liberalization of trade 
and payments among the Marshall Plan 
countries. The third and last article 
will deal with Latin America and the 
major Asiatic areas. 

\ similar series of reviews for the 
preceding year appeared in FOREIGN 
Commerce WEEKLY of February 14 and 
21, 1949. 











particular classes of goods during 1949. 
However, quite a number of these 
countries instituted arrangements for 
clearing off the accumulation of unpaid 
foreign commercial debts, and for pre- 
venting a repetition of their recent ex- 
perience when more foreign goods were 
being admitted than could be paid for 
from current earnings. 

In the major Asiatic areas, the political 
developments during 1949 were especially 
important, making the conditions of 
access to their markets and supplies 
for the period ahead distinctly precarious 
in the case of China, somewhat difficult 
in the case of India and Pakistan be- 
cause of their current estrangement, but 
more favorable for Indonesia and Japan. 
In the two principal areas occupied by 
the Allies, West Germany and Japan, 
the greater part of the trade has recently 
been returned to private channels under 
the control of the newly reorganized local 
governments, with the procedures for 
doing business greatly simplified. 

Only among the countries of Western 
Europe are there any major changes now 
under consideration in the matter of 
their international trade relations. The 
current ferment of ideas and proposals 
in that region is expected to produce 
some more advanced program during 
1950. Still far from definite in detail, 


or even certain of general acceptation, 
they all look to the further liberalization 
of quota restrictions on each other’s 
trade, and at least partial inter-trans- 
ferability of European currencies. The 
immediate aim is to encourage greater 
intra-European trade by facilitating the 
settlement of uneven trade balances 
between particular pairs of these coun- 
tries through a multilateral clearing ar- 
rangement. This is to be made possible 
by a combination of wider credit accom- 
modation among themselves, and of some 
assistance from the United States in the 
liquidation of net trade deficits of in- 
dividual countries with the group, from 
the funds granted for the continuation 
of the general European Recovery 
Program.’ 


Unchanged Basic Structure of 
Foreign Trade Controls 


APART FROM THE ABOVE STEPS, 
most of which were taken too late in 
1949 for their effects to be yet clearly 
visible, there have been few basic 
changes in the structure of restrictive 
trade controls which since the war have 
come into use by the great majority of 
foreign countries, to a degree and com- 
plexity unprecedented in modern times. 
In fact, the past year brought a distinct 
tightening in the foreign-trade measures 
of a number of countries. Perhaps most 
notable, from the viewpoint of North 
American exporters, were the decisions of 
the Union of South Africa and of the 
Philippine Republic to adopt new curbs 
on imports generally, and of the sterling- 
area countries to curtail further by 25 
percent their total expenditures for pur- 
chases from the dollar areas, even from 
Canada. 

Viewing the present situation broadly, 
out of 85 foreign countries and colonies— 
comprising most of the trading world— 
the governments of all but eight now 
either require an official license to be ob- 
tained as a condition of importation of 
many if not all products, or control the 
granting of the foreign exchange neces- 
sary in settlement for foreign purchases, 
or do both. An appreciable number of 
countries prohibit altogether the impor- 
tation of certain classes of goods. As 


‘A fuller discussion of these proposals and 
their objectives will appear in the section on 
Western Europe in the next article, to appear 
March 6. 





will appear from the following brief sum- 
mary, the majority of foreign countries 
now operate to some degree both import- 
license and exchange restrictions, and 
the issue of an import license does not 
always carry with it the assurance of 
foreign exchange in payment. 





Current Status of Foreign Im- 
port-License and Exchange- 
Control Systems ~ 


THE COUNTRIES MARKED ; (below) re- 
quire import licenses for only limited lists 
of products. In those marked *, the grant- 
ing of new import licenses is understood to 
carry with it the right to foreign exchange in 
payment. 


A. COUNTRIES OPERATING IMPORT LICENSES 
AND EXCHANGE RESTRICTIONS— 

Continental Europe and Associated Over- 
sea Territories: Austria, Belgium-Luxem- 
bourg*, Belgian Congo*, Bulgaria, Czecho- 
slovakia*, Denmark*, Finland*, France’, 
French Indochina*, French Overseas Terri- 
tories*, Germany*, Greece*, Hungary, Ice- 
land, Italy*, Morocco (French* and Span- 
ish*), Netherlands*, Indonesia*, N. W. I. and 
Surinam*, Norway*, Poland, Portugal, Por- 
tuguese Colonies, Rumania, Spain*, Spanish 
Colonies*, Sweden*, Turkey, U. S. S. R.*, 
Yugoslavia*. 

British Commonwealth: Australia*, Cana- 
da*, Ceylon, India*, Ireland;, New Zealand*, 
Pakistan*, Union of South Africa*, United 
Kingdom*, British Colonies and Depend- 
encies * (except Hong Kong). 

Latin America: Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, 
Chile, Colombia*, Ecuador*, Paraguay*, Uru- 
guay*. 

Other Areas: Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, Aden, 
Burma, China, Egypt, Iran, Iraq, Israel*, 
Japan*, Jordan, Korea, Philippines+*, Syria 
and Lebanon. 

B. CoUNTRIES REQUIRING Prior IMporT LI- 
CENSES But Havinc No SEPARATE EXCHANGE 
RESTRICTIONS— 

Europe: Switzerland’. 

British Commonwealth: Hong Kong?. 

Latin America: Venezuelay, Nicaragua*. 

Other Areas: Saudi Arabia 7, Thailand 7. 

C. COUNTRIES RESTRICTING EXCHANGE BUT 
REQUIRING No Prior IMPORT LICENSES— 

Latin America: Costa Rica, Honduras. 

Other Areas: Ethiopia. 

D. CouNTRIES APPLYING No EXCHANGE RE- 
STRICTIONS BuT PROHIBITING ENTIRELY IMPOR- 
TATION OF MANY CLASSES OF Goops— 

Latin America: Mexico, Peru. 

E. CouNTRIES Not OPERATING IMPORT LI- 
CENSES, PROHIBITIONS, OR EXCHANGE RESTRIC- 
TIONS— 

Latin America: Cuba, Dominican Repub- 
lic, El] Salvador, Guatemala, Haiti, Panama. 

Other Areas: Liberia, Tangier International 
Zone. 


The prime reason for this continued 
wide prevalence of direct trade controls 
is that few foreign countries are yet ina 
financial position to pay, at least in ac- 


2Information here presented as to the 
status of these controls in the various coun- 
tries is the best now available, and may be 
subject to minor’ correction. Current 
changes are announced regularly in FOREIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY, and detailed information 
with regard to individual countries can be 
obtained upon specific request to the Areas 
Division of the Office of International Trade 
at Washington or to Field Office of the De- 
partment of Commerce, stating the problem 
in hand. 
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ceptable currencies, for the exceptionally 
large volume of products which their 
people want to import. Only second in 
importance is the fact that the cur- 
rencies of the majority of countries are 
still not freely convertible. As a result, 
even those countries whose over-all 
balance of international payments may 
be quite satisfactory, and who hold funds 
in various foreign currencies earned 
from their surplus of exports to certain 
countries, often find themselves unable 
to pay for balances due particular third 
countries with which they would norm- 
ally have an import surplus. 

Moreover, from a commercial view- 
point, it is still true that adequate sup- 
plies of many important commodities are 
obtainable mainly from the countries 
of the Western Hemisphere which deal 
in dollars, principally the United States. 
The consequent inability of most coun- 
tries to pay for all their needs from the 
dollar countries, with what goods and 
services they are currently furnishing 
the nationals of those countries, is what 
has created the central problem in world 
trade today. From its symptoms, this is 
often superficially referred to as “the 
dollar shortage.” 


The Influence of Domestic 
Inflationary Pressures 


THE NEED of foreign products for post- 
war replenishment and most urgent re- 
habilitation has been fairly well satisfied 
by now in most countries, at least out- 
side of Eastern Europe and the politically 
disturbed areas of Southern Asia and the 
Far East. However, the demand for im- 
ports has in many cases been kept high 
largely by domestic inflationary pres- 
sures. These have been partly induced 
by more or less controllable factors, such 
as enlarged governmental expenditures 
beyond current revenues, extensive pro- 
grams for local development (official and 
private) ,and even speculative ventures in 
merchandise or real estate. The result- 
ing increase in the amounts of money in 
local circulation, when not accompanied 
by corresponding addition to the supply 
of commodities or services, has been in- 
tensifying the demand for goods, forcing 
up prices, and making the obtainment of 
foreign products especially attractive. 
Alongside their effort to restrict the 
supplies of incoming goods to what the 
country can afford to pay for currently, 
a number of foreign countries are pru- 
dently trying to reduce the volume of 
import demand. This is being sought 
through a variety of measures, includ- 
ing: programs of consumer austerity, 
tightening up on credit for expansionist 
ventures, curtailment of governmental 
expenditures, and various methods for 
holding down over-ambitious or post- 
ponable local investment projects. Some 
governments are trying to curtail espe- 


cially those projects which do not holq 
early promise of increasing the supply 
of goods which can replace those other. 


wise obtained from abroad, or of ip. 
creasing the volume of exportable 
commodities. 


American Financial Aid As 
Bolster to World Trade 


AS IN THE PRECEDING YEAR, the 
funds made available by the Uniteg 


States, under the Marshall Plan and the 


civilian-supply program for the oceuv- 
pied areas, helped directly to sustain the 
purchasing power for imports into Most 
countries of Western Europe and into 
Japan. Indirectly, this has_ benefiteg 
not only suppliers of goods in the United 
States, but also those in various other 
countries from which procurement of 
supplies under these funds have been 
authorized. About one-third of the 
goods paid for from the grants and loans 
extended by the United States have been 
the products of countries other than the 
United States—principally Canada, 
Latin America, and the Marshall Plan 
countries themselves, thus _ indirectly 
supporting their exports and bolstering 
their general economies. To the extent 
of the grants and loans thus extended by 
the United States, which amounted to 
more than .$5,000,000,000 during 1949. 
there has been averted the curtailment of 
the over-all volume of international] 
trade which might have taken place un- 
der the full application of the restrictive 
trade controls in operation in most for- 
eign countries. 


Special Bearing of the Situation 
on Dollar Imports 


SINCE THE DEMAND in most countries 
for the products of the Western Hemi- 
sphere continued much greater than the 
dollars they could currently earn or draw 
from their shrunken reserves, nearly all 
members of the sterling area, many 
countries of Europe, and several of South 


America applied their import controls 
during the past year with special] se- 
verity to trade with the dollar areas 


With increased frequency, these coun- 
tries have been denying licenses for the 
purchase of certain products from the 
United States and other dollar areas, 
while granting them quite 
other countries, where they could more 
readily pay for such imports, even 
though at greater cost. The justifica- 
tion has been that it was necessary to 
apportion their limited dollar availa- 
bilities mainly for the products from the 
dollar areas most essential to their econ- 
omies and not obtainable elsewhere. 
While the markets in these countries 
have thus been curtailed for American 
producers of various consumers’ products 
(Continued on p. 36) 
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| Prepared in the Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, Office of International Trade 
the 
ited 
the 
cu- 
the 
nost 
Into . ities ToS ll plans; speed; normal power and safe over- tion of cooling system; proportion of space 
ited Qpportunt CS EO XM load; weight, fuel consumption at 14, 34, and required; accessories delivered with motor; 
ited Equipment To India full yield; oil consumption; water consump- availability of spare parts. 
ther 
American manufacturers and exporters are 
L of invited by the Central Waterpower, Irrigation, 
een and Navigation Commission of the Govern- 
the ment of India, to send illustrated catalogs, Editor's Note 
ans price lists, specifications, particulars as re- 
gards delivery, and other pertinent informa- The firms and individuals listed herewith have recently expressed their interest in 
een tion, covering the following plant and buying or selling in the United States, or in the representation of United States firms. 
the equipment Most of these trade opportunities have been reported by American Foreign Service 
da, 1. Construction machinery and equipment, officers abroad, following requests by local firms for assistance in locating American 
>Jan including excavators, tractors, bulldozers and trade contacts. Interested United States firms should correspond directly with the 
i appurtenances, scrapers, Carry-alls, crushing firms listed concerning any projected business arrangements. Additional information 
ctly and screening plants, elevators and belt con- concerning these trade opportunities, including samples, specifications or other 
ring veyors, wagon and other pneumatic drills, descriptive material, where these are available, may be obtained from the Commercial 
tent concrete mixing and batching plants, pumps Intelligence Branch. 
d by and pumping machinery, tram lines and While every effort is made to include only firms or individuals of good repute, the 
1 to tip wagons, dumptors, tippers, euclids and Department of Commerce cannot assume any responsibility for any transactio is 
other types of hauling equipment, crawling undertaken with these firms. The usual precautions should be taken in all cases, 
949, cranes, frames and other lifting machinery, and all transactions are subject to prevailing export and import controls in this 
it of cableways country and abroad. Since all trade with occupied areas is subject to regulations and 
onal 2. Hydraulic turbines and turbine acces- controls currently prevailing in this country and in those areas, interested United 
un- sorles States firms should by all means acquaint themselves with these conditions before 
3. Plain, radial and drum gates, including entering into correspondence with these firms. Detailed information on trading con- 
‘tive gantries, lifting, and other gearing devices ditions in the occupied areas is available from the Department’s Office of International 
for- 4. Deep sluices, gates, and accessories, and Trade. 


energy dissipators World Trade Directory Reports are available to qualified United States firms on the 
5. Electrical generators, switch gears, and firms listed herein, with the exception of those in occupied @reas, and may be 
power-house accessories obtained upon request from the Commercial Intelligence Branch of the Department 


ion The Commission desires the above data for of Commerce, or through its Field Offices, for $1 each. 
its Central Designs Organization, which is 


responsible for planning and designing vari- 


ous hydroelectric and irrigation projects in Index, by Commodities 
ries India, and for providing technical advice on - ; : st } 
»mi- such projects to Indian Provincial and State | Numbers Shown Here Refer to Numbered Items in Subsequent Classified Sections] 
the agencies. In connection with possible pur- a da , _ 3 7 ~ 
raw chases, it is intended to compare prices and Air-Conditioning a 50. House — rece 8, ph ae 
i availability of American equipment with that me ss a 33 paren ] ae evelopments: 61. 
y al of other supplying countries Art Products: 37 ewelers ems: ae 
; /  E > cessories, ar aces: 8. 
any All literature should be addressed to the Automotive Equipment, Accessories, and Laces: 8 
_ alias one ca : . Parts: 32. Leather and Leather Products: 20. 
duth Director, Central Designs Organization, Cen- 
tn , sehen eet ; sail Beverages: 5, 11, 21, 24. Machinery and Parts: 
“ol tral Waterpower, Irrigation, and Navigation 7 . 
trols Commission, Government of India. New Delhi Bookbinding Tape: 48 Agricultural—60. 
se-} India , _ Briar-Pipe Blocks: 5. Industrial—1, 2, 12, 30, 31, 34, 35, 44, 
"eas Carriages and Strollers: 16 50, 53, 56, 57, 59. 
yun- Chemicals: 5, 37, 39. Mattings: 36. 
Three Diesel Gene ‘ator Clocks: 22, 25. Metals and Metal Products: 12, 35. 
the Cote f ah ° Clothing and Accessories: 36, 41, 50, 54. Minerals and Ores: 6, 14, 26, 39, 46. 
the} Sets for Pangier Construction Materials: 35, 39. Notions: 17. 
"ef , ; ) 700 »): 46. Novelties: 25. 
reas The International Administration of the Cotton and Wool (Raw): 46 our wil oe ae 
for Zone of Tangier invites bids covering the Counters: = CRE (OY RE Cre) s Se 
upplyv ; = es 2 Drugs and Pharmaceuticals: 54 Paper: 50. 
nore supply and delivery of three Diesel-engine F : > ic Pp l 
generator sets. one 950 kw. and two 2.000 kw Electrical Equipment, Appliances, and Photographic Plates (Plastic): 3. 
even th sie eh a Supplies: 50, 57. Pipe: 35. 
three-phase, 5,500 volts, 50 cycle. Bids must Pi ; 
fica- be in the hands of the Chief Engineer, Exterminators: 4. pe Aches — eile 
ertilizer } »fractories: 59. 
y to Department of Public Works, International Fe rtilizers: 46. R a oes a at 34 
1ila- Administration of Tangier, Tangier, Morocco, Fiber, Jute, Hemp, and grey 5 “ . ing § oC kK: 34. 
before noon of March 16, 1950. Prices may Foodstuffs: 18, 40, 42, 43, 46, 49, 51, 56. Rubber: 46. 
| th be quoted in dollars, and should be c. i. f Ge neral ahd gaat e: 31 sina Rit 8. 17. 19. 27. 28. 29. 31. 41 
con- Tangier. Quotations should include the Gift Articles: 25. Tectiles: 7, 8, 17, 19, 27, 28, 29, 31, 41. 
following detailed information Handicraft: 9, 25 Tortoise Shells: 10. 
“ a . 2 _ Kg ne lo se v g Vv > e° « <4 
tries 1. For each set—delivery, total floor space Heating Equipment; 50, 52 Ves els, Ship and Yachts: 34, 58. 
required, minimum height under tackle hook Hides and Hair: 46 Waste Wool: 45. 
6 re ; : oe 
ican required for mounting and dismounting. Hospital and Medical Supplies and Prepa 
ucts Weight of heaviest part, guaranty rations: 59 
} 2. For each motor—name of manufacturer; 








type of motor with instruction for use, and 





ekly 
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3. For each alternator—name of manu- 
facturer (type, plans, etc.); speed; normal 
power and safe overload; production at '%, 
34, and full yield, cos 0-1 and cos 0-0.8; 
characteristics of exciter; weight. 

It is understood that the Administration 
will consider only universally known equip- 
ment. 

All bids must remain open for 2 months, 
and should be submitted to the above-named 
agency in sealed envelopes bearing the nota- 
tion “Proposition for furnishing three gen- 
erator groups.” Envelopes will be opened 
publicly on March 18, 1950, at 11 a. m., in 
Tangier in the presence of the Adjudica- 
tion Commission of the _ International 
Administration. 


U. S. Capital Desired 
To Exploit Lignite Mine 


A Turkish firm, Sezim T. A. S., invites the 
investment of American private capital for 
the exploitation and operation of a lignite 
mine for which it holds operating rights. 
The mine reportedly comprises a visible de- 
posit of 5,000,000 metric tons and an esti- 
mated deposit of 10,000,000 metric tons. It is 
situated 30 kilometers from tidewater on the 
Mediterranean coast in the Izmir area. 

According to a representative of the firm, 
the investor will be able to transfer from 
Turkey in free currency the initial invest- 
ment, as well as interest or profit. 

Further information may be obtained from 
Sezim T. A. S., Kat 5, Veli Alemdar Han, 
Galata, Istanbul, Turkey. 





Swedish Trade Official Here 


To Promote Glass Exports 


The director of the Swedish Glass Exporters 
Association, Eugen Lundborg. is visiting the 
United States for about 4 months to study 
the possibilities of increasing exports of 
Swedish household and ornamental glass- 
ware. 

Mr. Lundborg’s itinerary includes Boston, 
Philadelphia, Washington, New Orleans, 
Houston, Dallas, Los Angeles, San Francisco, 
Seattle, Minneapolis, Kansas City, St. Louis, 
Chicago, and Detroit. He intends to concen- 
trate his efforts particularly in midwestern 
and southern States. Correspondence may 
be addressed to Mr. Lundborg c/o the Swedish 
Chamber of Commerce, 45 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York, N. Y. 


U.S. Market Sought for 
Papain From Pacific Islands 


A United States market for papain from 
the Pacific Islands is sought by the Island 
Trading Company of Micronesia. As an 
agency of the Trust Territory of the Pacific 
Islands, the Island Trading Company wishes 
to develop the production of papain with a 
view to promoting the economic self-suffi- 
ciency of the islands. 

Firms interested in cooperating with the 
Trading Company in the marketing of this 
product are invited to correspond with S. J. 
Major, Commander, SC, USN, President, Is- 
land Trading Company, Box 6, CinCPacFit, 
c/o Fleet Post Office, San Francisco, Calif. 
Information pertaining to improvement of 
quality, efficient production, and other perti- 
nent points would be welcomed. 


French Visitor Here To 
Discuss Textile Exposition 
M. Roger Catin, general manager of the 


Lille International Textile Exposition, which 
is to be held at Lille, France, in the spring 
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of 1951, is making a visit to the United States, 
arriving about February 27. 

Mr. Catin wishes to meet with textile 
groups in this country for the purpose of 
informing them of the Lille exposition. He 
is also interested in contacting American 
manufacturers of textile machinery, equip- 
ment, and supplies, whose products are of 
interest to the textile industry. 

While in the United States, Mr. Catin plans 
to visit Washington, New York, Boston, and 
Philadelphia. Correspondence may be ad- 
dressed to him c/o the French Embassy, 2129 
Wyoming Avenue NW., Washington, D. C., or 
the French Consulate General, 610 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Fog-Dispersal Equipment 
for Airport in Italy 


Information concerning the availability of 
fog-dispersal equipment for use at airports 
is desired by Societa Aeroporto di Busto, 
Rome, Italy. The firm, which is a private 
company, operates the Malpensa interna- 
tional airport at Milan under concession 
from the Italian Ministry of Defense. It has 
recently placed modern American three- 
stage, high-intensity runway lights and ap- 
proach lights in operation at Malpensa, as 
well as new radio navigational equipment 
It is now desired to investigate the most 
recent fog-dispersal systems with a view to 
installation, because of frequent fog and 
poor visibility conditions in the Milan area. 

Also, representatives of the firm indicate 
that additional airport equipment may be 
purchased, and that the company would be 
willing to facilitate and assist in the installa- 
tion of modern equipment on a trial basis 
if any American firm would be interested in 
demonstrating its equipment. 

Correspondence concerning this inquiry 
should be addressed to Senator Cipriano 
Facchinetti, President of Societa Aeroporto 
di Busto, Via del Corso 525, Rome, Italy. 


More About Railway 
Equipment for Uruguay 


The Department of Commerce now has 
available for loan to interested parties a few 
sets of specifications and bidding conditions 
(in Spanish) covering railway equipment to 
be purchased by Ferrocarril Central del 
Uruguay, Montevideo, Uruguay. The call for 
bids to supply this equipment was an- 
nounced in FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 
February 6, 1950. 

Requests for this material should be ad- 
dressed to the Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, Department of Commerce, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 


Ceylon Wishes To 
Export Furfural 


The Government of Ceylon is interested in 
investigating the possibilities of marketing 
furfural in the United States. It is esti- 
mated that about three-quarters of a million 
pounds could be produced annually from 
agricultural waste products 

Further information may be obtained by 
addressing W. D. Gunaratna, Counsellor, 
Embassy of Ceylon, 2148 Wyoming Avenue 
NW., Washington, D. C 


Market Sought for 
Ryukyus Products 

Markets are sought by the Department of 
Commerce and Industry of the Ryukyus 


Military Government for certain traditional 
Ryukyuan products, as follows: fine-quality 





Panama-type hats, made from paper cord or 
native adanba fiber; lily bulbs (Erabu): 
cycas leaves; button shells; cuttle-fish bone. 
pink and red coral, gem grade; and crude 
or refined vitamin oil. 

Interested importers are invited to cor. 
respond with Capt. Eugene R. Williamson, 
CAC, Acting Assistant Adjutant General, De. 
partment of the Army, Office of the Military 
Governor of the Ryukyus Islands, APO 331, 
c/o Postmaster, San Francisco, Calif. 


Oil-Distilling Plant for 
Bombay Road Transport 


The Bombay State Road Transport Cor. 
poration wishes to contact American many. 
facturers of oil-distilling plants in connec. 
tion with its plan to distill 100,000 gallons 
per month of Persian Diesel oil into high. 
speed Diesel oil. 

Manufacturers and suppliers of distilling 
equipment are invited to communicate with 
the Office of the Special Engineer, Centra 
Coach Building Workshop, Bombay State 
Road Transport Corporation, Santa Cruz, 
Bombay 23, India 


Wanted: Catalogs, Prices of 
Pharmaceutical Products 


Manufacturers of pharmaceutical products 
are invited to send to the Ministry of Sanita. 
tion, Teheran, Iran, their catalogs, prices, and 
other pertinent information. These data are 
desired by the Ministry for use in purchasing 
its requirements as well as those of Provincial 
offices and agencies 


Cigarette Paper for 
Lebanon and Syria 


United States manufacturers and exporters 
are invited to quote on the supply of cig- 
arette paper to the Régie Co-Intéressée 
Libano-Syrienne des Tabacs et Tombacs. The 
Régie, which holds the tobacco monopoly 
in Lebanon and Syria, reportedly makes pur- 
chases of cigarette paper every 8 or 9 months, 
at which time quotations on hand are con- 
sidered and competitive offers accepted and 
confirmed 

Annual cigarette-paper consumption of the 
Régie, together with specifications in each 
category, is as follows 

50,000 bobines—3,120 meters long and 23.5 
to 31 millimeters wide; Egyptian laid paper; 
highly inflammable; weight 19 to 20 grams 
per square meter 

11,000 reams of 500 sheets each, measuring 
64 x 72 centimeters; Egyptian laid paper; 
highly inflammable; weight 12 to 13 grams per 
square meter 

Interested firms may direct quotations to 
the manager of Régie Co-Intéressée Libano- 
Syrienne des Tabacs et Tombacs, Beirut. 
Lebanon, 


Licensing Opportunities 


1. Austria—Alexander Siftar (importer and 
wholesaler of precision tools and metalwork- 
ing machinery), 34 Loewengasse, Vienna III, 
desires to contact United States firm inter- 
ested in manufacturing under license, OF 
other arrangement, its invention of a port- 
able milling machine designed to cut slots in 
masonry walls to hold small pipes or electric 
wiring. The machine, which weighs 1ess 
than 9 pounds, will mill slots of varying sizes 
up to 33 mm. in depth and 15 mm. in width 
in all types of masonry construction, includ- 
ing concrete. Asmall electric motor provides 
motive power. Device is patented in the 
United States under Patent No. 2487277, No- 
vember 8, 1949, and further details are avail- 
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able from the Patent Office, Washington 25, 
D. C., or from the inventor. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

2. France—Société Anonyme des Ateliers 
Pingris et Mollet-Fontaine Réunis (manu- 
facturer), 4 Rue Virginie Ghesquiére, Lille, 
Nord, invites United States manufacturers or 
inventors of chemical processing machinery 
to submit proposals permitting them to man- 
ufacture such machinery under license, and 
to sell to and install for their European 
clients. 

3. Italy—Casa Editrice R. Franceschini & F. 
(publishers), 20 Viale dei Mille, Florence, de- 
sires to arrange with American publishers for 
the exchange of plastic photographic plates 
(“impianti’), from which Zine plates can 
subsequently be made. Firm believes that 
such an exchange would be profitable for both 
parties inasmuch as the cost of reproducing 
illustrations from such plates would be very 
low. Samples of plastic photographic plates 
are available on a loan basis from Commercial 
Intelligence Branch, Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 

4. Union of South Africa—Lee Nagel (in- 
ventor and manufacturer), 388 West Street, 
Durban, desires to enter into negotiations 
with a United States manufacturer of insecti- 
cides or similar products, willing to produce 
his product for the eztermination of white 
ants. Mr. Nagel claims to have perfected a 
revolutionary technique in ridding buildings 
of the white-ant meance. Instead of attack- 
ing the nests of ants through digging and 
gassing operations, he proceeds by infecting 
only the visible ants with a powder, or 
“virus.” The infected ants thereupon spread 
the disease to the rest of the ants in their 
particular “colony,”’ and eventually the entire 
nest is eliminated without the extended dig- 
ging and gassing operations usually associ- 
ated with this type of work. Mr. Nagel states 
that his technique results in considerably 
reduced costs, and permits home-owners to 
become ‘“‘extermination experts” after a mini- 
mum of instruction. Additional information 
is available on a loan basis from Commercial 
Intelligence Branch, Department of Com- 
merce Washington 25, D. C 


Import Opportunities 


5. Algeria—Kenneth Stewart (broker, sales 
agent, confirmer and shipper), 9, Rue En- 
fantin, Algiers, offers to export the following 
commodities: 100 tons each week of first- 
quality crin vegetal; 500 tons each month of 
first-quality sulfate of barytes-stones, white 
color, 95° sulfate of baryte, iron contents 
zero, silica maximum 5%, shipments in bulk 
(and in bags), also powder; 500 casks of 200 
liters every 3 months of first-quality dry 
liquor wine (similar to Spanish Xeres), 3 
years old, alcohol percentage 15.8’; all quali- 
ties and quantities of briar pipe blocks. Fur- 
ther information and prices on the wine and 
briar pipe blocks only, available from Com- 
mercial Intelligence Branch, Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. Samples of 
above products available from firm. 

6. Belgium Compagnie Générale des As- 
phaltes, Porphyres & Goudrons (ASPHALT- 
CO), (manufacturer), 1, Place Maurice De 
Moor, Brussels, wishes to export soft and 
hard coal pitch obtained by the distillation 
of tar. Quality: boiling point from 40° cen- 
tigrade (soft pitch) to 85° centigrade (hard 
pitch ) 

7. Belgium—Les Textiles Nouveaux & Le 
Lanital Belge Reunis, S. A. (manufacturer, 
export merchant), 41 Chaussée de Gand, 
Eine, wishes to export and seeks agent for 
various qualities of woolen piece goods, such 
aS novelty weaves and fibro fabrics, for 
making women's. dresses Samples and 
prices available on a loan basis from Com- 
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mercial Intelligence Branch, Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

Previously announced, FoREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY, January 23, 1950. 

8. Belgium—H. Van Donghen—Rubbens 
(export merchant), 80, Rue Fréderic, Mortsel, 
Antwerp, wishes to export and seeks agent 
for (first-quality) handmade laces; table- 
cloths of Malines lace, Gruges and Duchess 
lace; curtain borders of Venice lace, Milan 
lace, Bruges lace, and Duchess lace in all 
measures; initials in Venice lace of all dimen- 
sions; handkerchiefs with Malines lace, 
Bruges, point de Paris and fine Duchess lace. 
One set of samples and copies of designs 
available on a loan basis from Commercial In- 
telligence Branch, Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

9. Costa Rica—MacLean Enterprises (man- 
ufacturer), Box 288, San Jose, desires to 
export and seeks agent for handicraft articles, 
such as handbags, place mats, peon dolls, 
lapel ornaments. Articles are made of 
Estopa or Lufa, a vegetable sponge type 
plant; also a straw material called Petate. 
Further informction and samples are avail- 
able on a loan basis from Commercial Intel- 
ligence Branch, Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

10. Cuba—Jose Py Diaz, ‘‘La Casa del Perro”’ 
(importer of leather goods, manufacturer of 
alligator-skin leather goods, exporter of tor- 
toise shells), Neptuno No. 210, Habana, 
wishes to export and seeks agent for first- 
grade tortoise shells (Conchas de Carey), in 
all sizes. Estimated quantity, 5,000 to 6,000 
pounds each year. Firm will furnish sam- 
ples upon request. 

11. England—Bushell, Maples & Co. Ltd. 
(wholesale and retail wine and spirit im- 
porters, bottlers and merchants), 3 Runford 
Place, Liverpool 3, wishes to export its own 
branded lines of high-grade bottled ports and 
sherries. Wine list and labels available on a 
loan basis from Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, Department of Commerce, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 

12. England—-Dualloys Limited (manufac- 
turer), Boden Works, Chard, Somerset, wishes 
to export all types of high-grade engine bear- 
ings, particularly heavy-duty steel-backed 
copper-lead-lined bearings; Babbitt metal in 
ingot form; and powdered phosphor bronzes. 
Further information and catalog available on 
a loan basis from Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 

13. England—J. Mount Limited (manufac- 
turer), 17 Winchester Road, London, N. W. 3, 
offers to export £800 worth each month of all 
kinds of high-class jewelry including pat- 
ented expanding rings. Photographs are 
available on a loan basis from Commercial In- 
telligence Branch, Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

14. England—Oakland Metal Co., Ltd. (ex- 
port merchant and sales agent) , 94 New Bond 
Street, London, W.1, desires to export Ceylon 
graphite (crystalline), in lump, chip, flaky 
chip and dust forms, also ground to 200 and 
300 mesh, from 45% carbon dust to 99% 
carbon lump. Quantity: 100 to 200 tons per 
month, of each grade. 

15. England—Searchlight Limited (manu- 
facturer), Searchlight Works, Halesowen, Nr. 
Birmingham, wishes to export up to 500 baby 
carriages, sun cars, and strollers each month. 
Illustrated leaflets and price lists available 
on a loan basis from Commercial Intelli- 
gence Branch, Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

16. England—E. G. Weinberg (plain net 
finisher and exporter), 77 Marlborough Man- 
sions, Cannon Hill, London, N. W. 6, offers 
to export £5,000 worth each month of plain 
net, cotton bobbin nets, rayon nets, point 
d'esprits nets, curtains, and lace. 


17. England—George H. Wheatcroft & Co. 
Ltd. (manufacturers of narrow fabrics), 
Haarlem Mills, Wirksworth, Derbyshire, offers 
to export white and colored cotton tapes and 
bindings, including electrical tapes, corset 
bindings and blind webbings. Samples are 
available from firm or on a loan basis from 
Commercial Intelligence Branch, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

18. France—Maison Francois Cayla & 
Fils (producer, wholesaler and exporter), 
10-12, Avenue de la Gare, Sarlat, Dordogne, 
offers to export large quantities of wnshelled 
walnuts, also shelled walnuts as follows: 
“extra halves,” “invalides,” and “arlequins’’, 
from the Bordeaux region. Firm is inter- 
ested in direct sales, but desires to be placed 
in touch with potential agent(s). Also, firm 
would appreciate any suggestion and/or in- 
formation from potential importers or 
agents. 

19. France—Société & Responsabilité Lim- 
itée I. Craye et Fils (manufacturer, ex- 
porter), 66 Rue de Nancy, Roubaix (Nord), 
wishes to export and seeks agent for fine- 
quality velvets and upholstery fabrics. 
Specifications: 50 x 54 inches, in cotton, cot- 
ton and rayon, all rayon, plain and Jacquard. 

20. France—Société des Anciens Etablisse- 
ments Lavoine (manufacturer, exporter, 
wholesaler), 6 Rue Saint Sauveur, Beau- 
mont-le-Roger (Eure), offers to export 1,000 
kilograms each month of leather belting, in 
50-meter rolls. Quality: guaranteed center 
stock hide, oak tanned, flat and cone, un- 
stretchable, width varies from 20 mm. to 
150 mm. Also, hot pressed leather articles, 
such as washers, joints, pinions, rawhide 
mallets, frictions, clutches, rollers and other 
accessories. Specifications: oak and chrome 
tanned, all shapes and sizes for pumps, hy- 
draulic presses, compressed air, bicycle 
pumps, and atomizers. Firm is interested in 
obtaining one or more agents for the above 
commodities. Further information on the 
leather belting only is available on a loan 
basis from Commercial Intelligence Branch, 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C. 

21. France—Société Vinicole Reinhart 
Fréres (wholesalers, commission merchants 
and exporters), 1 Rue de la Chapelle-Saint- 
Jean, Bordeaux, Gironde, has available for 
export large quantities of French wines, red 
and white, in casks or bottles. Good quality 
to highest quality, as desired by importers. 
Firm prefers to sell through agent(s) in the 
United States, with the exception of the 
States of Texas and Illinois where firm has 
non-exclusive sales agents. 

22. Germany—Dr. G. Franck, Augusta- 
strasse 20, Bad-Godesberg, offers to sell 
cuckoo clocks. 

23. Germany—J. Hengstler K. G. (manu- 
facturer), Aldingen bei Spaichingen 
(Wirtt.) (Prench Zone), wishes to export all 
types of piece and pocket revolution coun- 
ers. Illustrated literature available on a loan 
basis from Commercial Intelligence Branch, 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
DS. 

24. Germany—Nik. H. Mannsdorff (export- 
ers), Schloss-Str. 37-3, (24b) Flensburg 
(British Zone), offers to export the following 
liquors: Swedish caloric punch—35%; mocca 
liqueur—35%; apricot brandy—35%; Bonne- 
kamp magen bitters—42%; cherry brandy; 
kirsch mit nuss (cherry with nut); and its 
specialty, “Flensburger tropfen’”—38%; also 
aquavit and rum. 

25. Germany—Otto Peycke & Sohn (export 
merchant), 10 Moenckebergstrasse, Hamburg, 
offers to export and seeks representative for 
novelties and gift articles, such as cuckoo 
clocks, beer steins, decorated liqueur sets, 
decorated cutlery, wood carvings, and toys. 
Above products are according to commercial 
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standards, and firm states it is willing to 
export any quantity desired. 

26. Iran—Parjam Mining Co. Limited (im- 
porter of machinery, exporter of ores), 595 
Khiaban Naderi, Tehran, is interested in ob- 
taining United States markets for lead ore, 
zine ore, and copper ore. Firm states it is 
not at present extracting ore for shipment, 
but is concentrating on exploration and de- 
velopment work. Its representatives state, 
however, that they are prepared to ship 3,000 
to 4,000 tons of high-grade zinc ore, 30%%- 
40% Zn, about 5 months after receipt of 
orders, with initial shipments within 45 days; 
1,000 to 1,500 tons of lead ore assaying not 
less than 54% Pb within 6 months; and 
copper ores, up to 34% Cu, some time after 
6 months. Firm states it has the right to 
exploit 150 square kilometers of land near 
Yezd, and application has been made for 
concession on an additional 300 square kilo- 
meters. Firm states that 40,000 to 50,000 
tons of lead-bearing ore and about 20,000 
tons of zinc ores had been “proven.” Firm 
estimates that roughly 1,000,000 tons of simi- 
lar ores are “likely.” It has also located 
copper ores, but as yet has undertaken no 
extensive development work. 

27. Ireland, Northern—Kingsway Mail Or- 
der Stores, Limited (mail-order organiza- 
tion), Howard Buildings, Howard Street, 
Belfast, is interested in exporting Irish 
household linens. 

28. Italy—T. S. Drory’s Import Export (ex- 
port merchant), 57 Corso Galileo Ferraris, 
Turin, seeks United States markets for the 
sale of linen piece goods, such as sheers, 
cambrics, tablecloths, napkins, embroidery 
linen, towels, and suitings. 

29. Italy—Lanificio Simone Federico & 
Figli (manufacturers), 5 Via Pollone, Biella 
(Vercelli Province), offers to sell and seeks 
agent for pure woolen fabrics. Samples of 
fabrics and price list available on a loan 
basis from Commercial Intelligence Branch, 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C. 

30. Japan—Enshu Weaving Machinery Co., 
Ltd. (manufacturer), 4888 Takatsuka, Kami- 
mura, Hamana-gun, Shizuoka-ken, wishes to 
export cop-change automatic looms, and 
plain looms for cottons; also, one side 4- 
shuttle looms. Illustrated brochures avail- 
able on a loan basis from Commercial 
Intelligence Branch, Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 

31. Japan—Indochina Tradeways Co., Inc., 
P. O. Box Higashi 140, Osaka, wishes to ex- 
port tertile machinery; cotton, silk, and 
rayon tertiles; raw silk; yarns; and general 
merchandise. 

32. Japan—Matsushita Electric Trading 
Co., Ltd., 2, Ni-Chome, Shinkawa, Chuo-ku, 
Tokyo, offers to export bicycle accessories, 
including dynamo lighting sets. 

33. Japan—The New Asia Trading Corpora- 
tion, 11 Doshomachi 1-chome, Higashi-ku, 
Osaka, is interested in exporting artificial 
flowers. 

34. Japan—Niigata Engineering Co., Ltd. 
(Niigata Tekkosho K. K.), (manufacturer), 
6/1 Kudan, Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo, seeks United 
States markets for Diesel engines, marine 
and stationary, ranging from 35 hp. to 2,000 
hp.; steel fishing vessels, weighing less than 
2,000 tons; all kinds of machine tools and 
secondary metalworking equipment. Firm 
also wishes to act as sub-contractor for man- 
ufacturers of the following items: Machinery 
(parts, units or complete), particularly chem- 
ical apparatus, drilling rigs, machine tools, 
and other industrial machinery; Diesel elec- 
tro-locomotive and other rolling stock (unit 
or complete). 

35. Japan—Sanki Kogyo Kabushiki Kaisha 
(Sanki Engineering Co., Ltd.) (manufac- 
turers and exporters), 52, Kabutocho 2- 
chome, Nihonbashi, Chuo-ku, Tokyo, offers 


to export steel pipes, various kinds of con- 
veyors, steel sashes and steel doors. 

36. Japan—Toa Merchandise Co., Ltd. (im- 
porters, exporters, wholesalers), Nippon 
Building, 79 Kyomachi, Kobe, wishes to ex- 
port knitted gloves, imitation pearl neck- 
laces, and mattings. 

37. Korea—Kyung-Yang Trading Co., 133 
Namdaimoon-ro, 2-Ka, Chungkoo, Seoul, 
desires to export Korean art products, and 
agar-agar. 

38. Wales—Cwmfelin Press and Fabricat- 
ing Works (manufacturer), Swansea, offers 
to sell a new type of prefabricated house, 
called the “Mobile House’, which can be 
folded up, put on a truck, and moved. The 
house has its own ground supports which 
lift the floor a foot off the ground. It is 
ready to be connected to the local water, 
drainage, and electricity supplies Firm 
states the house has an attractive appear- 
ance and consists of a living room, two bed- 
rooms, each of which will take a double bed, 
and a kitchen-bathroom. Further informa- 
tion including selling price available from 
Commercial Intelligence Branch, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C 


Export Opportunities 


39. Belgium—Compagnie Générale’ des 
Asphaltes, Porphyres & Goudrons (AS- 
PHALTCO) (manufacturer), 1, Place Mau- 
rice De Moor, Brussels, seeKs purchase 
quotations for raw 
resins, and bitumen. 

40. Belgium—Charles M. A. De Keyser 
(importer, sel'ing agent), 28, Rue Venus, 
Antwerp, wishes purchase quotations and 
agency for first-quality dried and _ salted 
sausage casings and _ similar products 
Prices to be quoted c. i. f. Antwerp. 

41. Germany—Reinhold O. Kerner (im- 
porting distributor), 18-28 Grosser Burstah, 
Germany, seeKs purchase quotations for 
good and better qualities of nylon, woolen 
and cotton socks and stockings 
and gray cotton sheeting 

42. Germany—Lammers, Thiele & Co. (im- 
porting distributor), 154, Wiesendamm, 
Hamburg 39, seeKs purchase quotations for 
the following sausage casings: original un- 
sorted and unsalted, beef rounds, hog and 
sheep casings Quantities depending on 
granting of import licenses 

43. Germany—Gustav Quast & Co. (im- 
porting distributor), 11, Marschlaender 
Strasse, Hamburg, wishes direct purchase 
quotations for fresh apples, oranges, and 
grapefruit in carload lots Packing instruc- 
tions: in standard boxes, apples also in 
barrels 

44. Iran—Parjam Mining Company Lim- 
ited (importer of machinery, exporter of 
ores), 595 Khiaban Naderi, Tehran, is in- 
terested in obtaining a lead smelter of 10 
to 50 tons per day capacity 
burning either coke or crude oil 

45. Japan—Chitose Trading Co., Ltd. (im- 
porters and exporters), Room No. 62 Kinsan 
Bldg., No. 4 of 5 Muromachi, Nihonbashi, 
Central Tokyo, desires to contact United 
States firms willing to supply waste wool for 
manufacturing blankets, hooked rugs 
gloves, and baby sets. Firm will manufac- 
ture goods and reexport according to wishes 
of waste suppliers 

46. Japan—Indochina Tradeways Co., Inc., 
P. O. Box Higashi 140, Osaka, seeks purchase 
quotations for rice, u heat, barley. soya beans 
ugar, molasses (for industrial use), salt, rau 


roofing felt, liquid 


shirting 


capable of 


cotton, raw wool, animal hair, hides, raw jute 


cotton-seed, cotton linter cotton waste, 
rubber and waste rubber, heavy and crude 
oils, quebracho tannin, bonemeal, fertilizers, 
Mexican fibers, Manila hemp, hops, ramie 
flax, casein, coking coal 

47. Japan—Mitsuwa Company (importers 


and distributors of leather goods No. 15, 





3-chome, Asakusa Sauwakacho, Daito-ku, 
Tokyo, wishes to contact manulacturers or 
exporters of plastic products. 

48. Mexico—La Helvetia, Cia. Imprescra 
Papelera, S. A. (manufacturer and exporter of 
printed, lithographed and graphic art goods: 
importer and retailer of office supplies, inks 
and novelty goods), San Antonio Abad 12] 
Apartado 1893, Mexico, D. F., urgently re. 
quests quotations from manufacturers for 
200 meters of narrow tape used as headbands 
in bookbinding. A sample of the tape de. 
sired by firm is available on a loan basis from 
Commercial Intelligence Branch, Department 
of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C 

Previously announced, FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY, February 20, 1950 

49. Turkey—Elit Cikolata ve SekKerleme Fa- 
brikasi (manufacturer of chocolate, confec. 
tionery and chewing gum), 74-84 Ficicj 
Sokak, Ipciler, Zindan Kapi, Istanbul, seeks 
purchase quotations for 100 tons of refined 
crystalized sugar, in jute bags of 100 kilo- 
grams net 


Agency Opportunities 


50. Argentina—F. Antonio Rizzuto & Sons 
(mercantile reporting agency organization), 
286 Maipu, Buenos Aires, seeks agencies for 
general lines including hospital supplies 
medicinal preparation kitchen equipment 
air-conditioning units (large and small), ag- 
ricultural machinery; portable electric heat- 
ers; electric fan medium-priced radios 
ladies’ hosiery; shoes; overalls; water pumps 
(wind-driven) and towe for same; electric 
generating plant for homes and farms 
printing equipment, presses and type; paper 
other than newsprint 

51. Cuba—Francisco Repilado (commission 
merchant). P. O. Box 460, Santiago de Cuba, 
Oriente Province, wishes to act as commis- 
sion agent for exporters of foodstuffs in gen- 
eral, including canned goods 

52. Netherlands West Indie Cooperative 
Vereeniging en Nijverheid (importer, whole- 
saler, retailer, sales agent), 47 Breedestraat 
Otrabanda, Willemstad, Curacao, wishes t 
act as manufaurer’s representative for the 
sale and distribution of 
toves Specifications 


kerosene cooking 


wickless 2- and 3- 
burner kerosene stoves, and all kinds of long- 
chimney kerosene-oil stoves with ovens 
53. Thailand—Mechanical Equipment C 

Ltd. (importing distributor, manufacturer's 
agent), P. O. Box 550. Bangkok, seeks agen- 
cies for all types « f concrete mitre? rice-mill 
machinery, hullers and polishers; ice-making 
plants using kerosene-burning units; all 


types of sau mill equipment 


Foreign Visitors 


54. Australia—Mendel Fetter, representing 
Fetter Mills Pty. Ltd. (importer, wholesaler 
manufacturer ) 1056 Lygon Street, North 
Carlton, Victoria, is interested in appointing 
a distributor in the United States for the 
sale of men hosiery; als wishes to sell 
manufacturing rights of a patent remedy for 
arthritis, rheumatism, and similar ailments 
Scheduled to arrive in mid-March, via San 
Francisco, for a visit of 2 or 3 months U.S 
address: c/o Australian Consulate General, 
636 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y Itiner- 
ary: San Francisco, Los Angeles, New York, 
Philadelphia, and Boston 

55. Brazil—Carl 
Carlos Schmied & Cia. Ltda. (importer, whole- 
saler, agent handling office supplies and gift 
articles), 1362 Alameida Santos, Sao Paulo 


establishing contacts for 


os Schmied, representing 


is interested in 
lines which his firm does not now handle. 
Scheduled to arrive February 5, via New York 
City, for a month’s visit. U.S. address: ¢c/0 
Sanford Ink Co., 500 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, N. Y Itinerary 3o0ston, New York, 


(Continued on p. 37) 
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Argentina 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


BARTER AGREEMENT WITH INDIA SIGNED 


A commercial contract between India and 
the Argentine Republic was signed on De- 
cember 30, 1949, under the terms of which 
Argentina undertakes to deliver 390,000 met- 
ric tons of wheat to India prior to August 
31, 1950, in exchange for 50,000 metric tons 
of Indian jute manufactures, according to a 
report of January 30, 1950, from the United 
States Embassy, Buenos Aires. The agree- 
ment also contains a provision whereby India 
may exercise the option of supplying an addi- 
tional quantity of up to 20,000 tons of jute 
manufactures in exchange for 156,000 tons 
additional of wheat For the purposes of the 
agreement the price of wheat is fixed at 
£26 4s. 2d. per metric ton net weight in bulk, 

o. b. Argentine port, subject to a surcharge 
of £2 2s. 6d. per metric ton for shipment in 
bags. The price of the jute manufactures is 
calculated at the rate of £204 8s. 6d per 
metric ton 


Austria 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


NEW TRADE PROTOCOL WITH SWEDEN 
COVERING 1950 


A new Swedish-Austrian trade protocol 
covering the 1950 calendar year went into 
effect provisionally on January 1, according 
to a dispatch dated January 24, from the 
United States Embassy at Stockholm. The 
protocol, which was initialed at Vienna on 
December 19, 1949, provides that both Gov- 
ernments automatically will grant import 
licenses, without quantitative limitation, on 
commodities which in 1948 accounted for be- 
tween 60 and 70 percent of their trade in 
each direction 

To supplement the so-called free-listing 
provision of the protocol, which was in re- 
sponse to the OEEC trade liberalization direc- 
tive of November 2, 1949, there were appended 
to the agreement two commodity lists estab- 
lishing quotas for trade in the goods which 
were not free-listed. The Swedish export 
list includes paper, ferric alloys, iron ore, 
high-quality steel, ball bearings, chemicals, 
tools, machinery, cream separators, refriger- 
ators, and electrical household appliances 
The Austrian list features magnesite; mag- 
nesite brick; rolled wire; heavy plating; ma- 
chinery; woolen, cotton, and cord yarn, and 
other textiles. The trade on the basis of 
these commodity lists is expected to amount 
to 40,000,000 Swedish crowns (about $8,000,- 
000) in each direction 

Since September 1949, when the Swedish 
crown was devalued in terms of the dollar 
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from $0.2782 to $0.193, the Austrian shilling 
has twice been devalued in terms of the 
crown, and now stands at 456 shillings per 
100 crowns. The Austrian authorities have 
expressed the hope that the current exchange 
rate will lead to a substantial increase in 
Austrian exports to Sweden. 

According to official Swedish statistics, 
Sweden's exports to Austria in 1948 totaled 
13,500,000 crowns, as against imports valued 
at 26,700,000 crowns. 


Belgium 
AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 


BRUSSELS 
(Dated January 28, 1950) 


Although Belgian exports rose from 5,643,- 
000,000 Belgian francs in November to 6,338,- 
000,000 Belgian francs in December, the un- 
favorable balance of the foreign trade of the 
Belgo-Luxembourg Economic Union was in- 
creased from 1,388,000,000 Belgian francs in 
November to 1,634,000,000 Belgian francs in 
December as a result of an increase in im- 
ports from 7,031,000,000 francs in November to 
7,972,000,000 in December. The increase in 
the value of imports during December was 
attributed largely to increased imports of raw 
materials for the textile industry and greater 
imports of uncut diamonds. It is estimated 
that for the year 1949 the unfavorable trade 
balance of the Belgo-Luxembourg Economic 
Union will be approximately 2,000,000,000 
Belgian francs. 

The provisional figure for the combined in- 
dex of industrial activity computed by 
AGEFI is 124.6 for December 1949 (1936-38 
100) This figure appreciably exceeds the 
index for the month of November (117.9) and 
reflects considerable increases in the series 
for the production of coal, iron and steel, 
paper, and electricity, and increased activity 
in textile spinning and production of arti- 
ficial textiles. The index of retail prices for 
December 1949 shows a slight decrease of 
about 1 point from 376.6 in November to 375.5 
in December (1936-38= 100). 

An agreement has finally been reached by 
the delegates of the French and Belgian Gov- 
ernments on wages to be paid frontier work- 
ers. It appears that the Belgians who work 
in France every day will receive a supplement 
representing an increase in wages amounting 
to 27 percent of their salary. The French 
Government will pay 9 percent, French em- 
ployers 12 percent, and the Belgian Govern- 
ment the remaining 6 percent. This system, 
which has been accepted by the Belgian 
trade unions, will be made permanent regard- 
less of any future depreciation of the French 
franc. If, however, French salaries should 
increase in relation to Belgian salaries, the 
supplement may be reduced or withdrawn. 

The daily average of completely and par- 
tially unemployed amounted to about 261,- 
000 from November 20 to December 24, 1949, 








compared with 255,500 in the period October 
19 to November 19. This increase is attrib- 
uted to the strike of frontier workers which 
lasted till about mid-December and to a 
decline of activity among the metal, textile, 
building, agricultural, and mine workers. 

These figures exclude between 4,000 and 
5,000 women who have been eliminated from 
the unemployment rolls by the Ministry of 
Labor decree which distinguishes between 
women who are primary and secondary wage 
earners. 

A five-point program to combat unemploy- 
ment was announced at the beginning of 
the month by the Government: 

1. Housing—Credit of 5,000,000,000 francs 
will be granted to the Association for Low 
Cost Housing and 500,000,000 francs will be 
loaned to private builders. Between 30,000 
and 35,000 houses are expected to be built 
under this program during 1950. 

2. Monetary advances to home owners to 
repair war-damaged homes. 

3. The sum of 8,000,000,000 francs will be 
allotted for public works. Special emphasis 
will be placed on roads and waterways, and 
the Minister of Public Works estimates that 
the projects envisaged will absorb 80,000 un- 
employed by the middle of 1950. 

4. Creation of new industries through 
scientific research, and also by reducing 
interest rates on loans to industry. 

5. Expansion of foreign commerce. 


Canada 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
OTTAWA 
(Dated January 13, 1950) 


The Canadian economy began the year 1950 
with operations continuing at a high level, 
but with indications of adjustments ahead. 
The market for Canadian products abroad is 
contracting, and there is growing unemploy- 
ment throughout the Dominion, although it 
is not of serious proportions at the moment. 
These probably are the most significant indi- 
cations at the present time of the leveling- 
off trend which has been noted for many 
months and which may be expected to result 
in a somewhat lower, but more stable, level 
of economic activity. 

The impact of the narrowing market 
abroad for Canadian products is sharply 
illustrated in the case of domestic agricul- 
tural prices, some of which have declined 
considerably. Although Great Britain ear- 
marked $27,500,000 for Canadian and United 
States cheese for 1950, the Canadian price 
has not yet been agreed upon and will almost 
certainly be much below that of 1949. The 
bacon contract has been reduced from 
160,000,000 pounds at 36 cents in 1949 to 
60,000,000 pounds at 29 cents this year, the 
Canadian Meat Board's buying price is 32! 
cents to July 1, 1950. The former egg con- 
tract has been terminated, and egg prices 
within Canada have dropped sharply. 








Farmers’ organizations have become in- 
creasingly vocal in their requests for price 
support. The president of the Canadian 
Federation of Agriculture has suggested a 
national farmers’ boycott of farm machinery 
and other industrial products if the farmers’ 

‘ prices are not better protected by the 
Government. 

[Eprror’s Note: The Minister of Agricul- 
ture announced on January 27 that the Agri- 
cultural Price Support Board would pay cold- 
Storage operators 36 to 38 cents a dozen, plus 
Storage cost, on unsold surplus eggs at the 
end of 1950.] 

Increasing unemployment throughout the 
Dominion has been causing anxiety among 
labor leaders as well as others. The Min- 
ister of Labor has indicated his awareness 
of the problem, although at the same time 
making it clear that he does not consider the 
situation by any means critical. The most 
recent official quarterly survey figures on the 
Canadian civilian labor force are for Octo- 
ber 29, 1949, when the labor force (including 
Newfoundland) was estimated to number 
approximately 5,200,000 of which 147,000, or 
2.8 percent, were unemployed (“without work 
and seeking work”). The comparable figures 
for a year ago are those of the November 20, 
1948, survey (which does not include New- 
foundland), when the civilian labor force 
was estimated to number 4,964,000 with 106,- 
000 (2.1 percent) unemployed. Informal 
estimates of unemployment, as a percentage 
of the civilian labor force, at the end of 1949 
are: For all of Canada, 4.9 percent (3.4 per- 
cent a year ago); for the Pacific region, 8.7 
percent (7.6 percent a year ago); Maritimes, 
6.6 percent (4.2 percent); Quebec, 5.5 percent 
(3.6 percent); Prairie Provinces, 3.4 percent 
(2.6 percent); Ontario, 3.3 percent (2.3 per- 
cent). While depressed export markets for 
some of the products of the Maritimes and 
Pacific retions may have some bearing on 
present unemployment in those areas, 
higher-than-average winter unemployment is 
characteristic of those regions where woods 
operations decline or stop entirely. Un- 
seasonal storms in the Pacific region this 
winter not only have affected woods opera- 
tions, but have curtailed construction activ- 
ity far more than is usual at this time of 
the year. 

Industrial relations continue to be very 
satisfactory, with only about 2,100 em- 
ployees engaged in strike activity or affected 
by lock-outs as of January 7. Negotiations 
between a number of unions and the Cana- 
dian Pacific and Canadian National Railways 
over higher wages and improved hours of 
work have reached the conciliation stage; 
the outlook is for an eventual peaceful 
agreement. 

Two significant reports prepared by the 
Combines Investigation Commissioner have 
been released recently by the Minister of 
Justice. One is devoted to the flat-glass in- 
dustry and the other to the match industry. 
Both contain numerous allegations of re- 
strictive practices, and the Department of 
Justice is reported to be considering the pos- 
sibility of taking action against the alleged 
price-fixing combines. 

During November the general index of 
wholesale prices in Canada dropped one-tenth 
of a point to 157; industrial activity, as re- 
flected in the Canadian Bank of Commerce's 
index, remained unchanged from October 
with the index at 162; the production of 
steel ingots was slightly ahead of the preced- 
ing month, but lower than in 1948 for the 
fifth consecutive month; production of news- 
print was fractionally higher on the monthly 
and annual comparisons; and pulp produc- 
tion was slightly lower than in October and 
somewhat higher than a year ago. Con- 
struction contracts awarded in December, as 
compiled by MacLean Building Reports, to- 
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taled C$121,522,800, bringing the 1949 total 
to the all-time record of C$1,140,000,000. 

Exports for all of 1949 are reported at 
C$2,993,000,000 (US%$2,908,900,000)—that is, 
just under the peacetime record of $3,075,- 
400,000 set in 1948 when the Canadian dollar 
was at par. More than half the total C$1,- 
503,459,000 (US$1,456,600,000), was sent to 
the United States, and in this trade, the 
high figures of the last quarter were again 
the feature. Exports to the United King- 
dom were valued at C$704,956,000 (US$686,- 
900,000), as compared with $686,914,000 in 
1948. To other commonwealth countries, the 
total was C$300,815,000 (US$294,111,000) as 
against $290,431,000 in 1948. For compara- 
bility these latter figures exclude Newfound- 
land, which became a Canadian Province on 
April 1, 1949. 

Imports for the full year 1949 are not yet 
available, but November returns show re- 
ceipts from the United States at C$162,700,- 
000 (US$147,300,000), slightly lower than in 
October and down considerably from No- 
vember 1948. Imports from the United King- 
dom which were low in September and Oc- 
tober, revived to C$26,500,000 (US$23,969,- 
000), but continued below November 1948 

Canada’s gold and United States dollar re- 
serves amounted to US$1,117,000,000 on De- 
cember 31, as compared with $985,000,000 on 
September 30, and $998,000,000 on December 
31, 1948. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


GLYCERIN FOR USE IN CERTAIN SYNTHETIC 
RESINS GRANTED FREE ENTRY 


By Order in Council P. C. 6537, dated De- 
cember 29, 1949, a new item, 237 (f), is to 
be inserted in the Canadian Tariff providing 
for the free entry under all tariffs, during 
the period December 1, 1949, to June 30, 1951, 
of “Glycerin when imported for use only in 
the manufacture of goods specified in tariff 
item 237 (c).” Tariff Item 237 (c) reads as 
follows: “Synthetic resins, n. o. p., in liquid, 
powder, granular, or lump form; or in tubes, 
cylinders, strips, sheets, plates, blocks, bars, 
rods, angles, channels, tees or other shapes 
or sections, not further manufactured than 
moulded, extruded or pressed, when for use 
in Canadian manufactures.” 

Prior to the creation of this new tariff 
item, glycerin, without admixture, was classi- 
fied for duty purposes under the “basket” 
Tariff Item 711 and was dutiable at 15 per- 
cent under the British preferential tariff; 
20 percent under the most-favored-nation 
tariff; and 25 percent under the general tariff 


FURTHER IMPORT-CONTROL 
ANNOUNCED 


RELAXATIONS 


A program of further relaxations of the im- 
port controls under Canada’s Emergency Ex- 
change Conservation Act in two stages, 
effective April 1, 1950, and July 1, 1950, re- 
spectively, was announced by the Minister of 
Finance on February 8. 

The changes effective April 1, 1950 are as 
follows: 

1. All emergency exchange import restric- 
tions will be withdrawn on printed labels of 
all kinds (tariff item 179); on all plumbing 
and bathroom fixtures covered by tariff item 
433; on all cacao products covered by tariff 
items 20, 20A, 21, and 22; and on all coffee 
products covered by tariff items 25A, 26, 27, 
and 29. 

2. The following items now on the prohib- 
ited list will be transferred to category 4 of 
the quota list: Glass ovenware and other 
heat-resistant glassware (tariff item 326G), 
and electric-light bulbs (tariff item 445B). 
The quota for category 4 is 50 percent of im- 
ports during the 12 months ended June 30, 
1947. 





3. The import quota for category 2 (tex. 
tiles) will be increased by 10 percent; that 
is, from the present 40 percent of imports 
during the 12 months ended June 30, 1947, 
to 44 percent. 

4. Switzerland is being transferred to the 
nonscheduled list. This means that all im. 
ports of quota goods from Switzerland wi 
be admitted under open general permit as 
from April 1, 1950. 

5. The following items, now on the pro. 
hibited list, may be imported from non. 
scheduled countries under open general per. 
mit and from scheduled countries may be 
imported against existing category-4 quotas, 
All paper products at present on the pro. 
hibited list under tariff items 181, 192, 193, 
194, 197, 198, 199, 312, 509, and 711; genuine 
or imitation pearls (tariff item 648); ang 
mineral wool (tariff item 689A) 

It should be noted that only Canadian im. 
porters who already have established quotas 
for goods under category 4 of schedule I] 
will be permitted to import the foregoing 
Paper products, pearls, and mineral wool, 
and that such imports will be charged against 
the importers’ established quotas. In other 
words, no new or additional quotas will be 
granted for such products, but they could be 
purchased against quotas granted on other 
products in category 4 of schedule II 

The additional changes effective July 1, 
1950, are: 

1. Refrigerators, washing machines, radio 
receiving gramaphones, outboard 
motors, small boats (not designed for use 
with inboard motive power); show Cases, 
pianos, and organs will be taken off the pro- 
hibited list and included in category 4 of the 
quota list 

2. All canned and frozen vegetables, soup 
preparations, dried fruits, and fruit pulps, 
now on the prohibited list. will be trans- 
ferred to category 5 of the quota list. The 
quota percentage for category 5 is 44 per- 
cent of the 1946-47 imports 

3. The following items, now on the pro- 
hibited list, will be permitted entry from 
nonscheduled countries under open general 
permit and from scheduled countries which 
include the United States against existing 
category-4 quotas Electric dishwashers, 
mixers and ironers, juice extractors, and gar- 
bage-disposal units 

The quota qualifications with respect to 
paper products, pearls, and mineral wool 
noted above also apply to the afore-men- 
tioned electric dishwashers, mixers and iron- 
ers, juice extractors, and garbage-disposal 
units 


+ ° 
Chile 
AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
SANTIAGO 


(Dated February 9, 1950) 


sets, 


With the Cabinet changes which occurred 
in Chile on February 7, it became evident 
that the program for economic stabilization 
as embodied in the agreement on December 
7 would be modified. Early in February 4 
bill providing for freezing wages, salaries, and 
prices was withdrawn by the Government; 
an 1l-day strike of public-utility workers 
began; and sympathy strikes occurred in 
various other industries These develop- 
ments culminated in the appointment of 4 
new Cabinet and the new members were 
chosen because of their technical experience 
rather than because of a coalition or party 
affiliation basis. 

This succession of events, together with 
the usual summer decline in commercial ac- 
tivity, depressed business Improved de- 
mand for copper in the United States was 
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overlooked as attention was focused on the 
internal problems of controlling inflation 
and the more immediate difficulties in for- 
eign trade. 

No action was taken for establishing a 
single exchange-rate system. Foreign trade 
in secondary exports and in imports lagged 
pecause of their uncertain status under the 
new exchange-control system. The foreign- 
exchange budget for 1950 was made public 
on January 7, receipts and expenditures be- 
ing estimated at $232,000,000 or equivalent 
in other currencies in contrast to $307,000,000 
in 1949. Actual receipts in 1949 were some 
$20,000,000 short of the estimate, the decline 
in the demand and price of copper abroad 
from the postwar peak levels of late 1948 and 
early 1949 being largely responsible. 

Because of this decline, 1950 estimates of 
expenditures, particularly dollar expendi- 
tures, were curtailed. Early in February, the 
National Foreign Trade Council announced 
that, to conserve dollar exchange, sterling 
and other sources of supply would be utilized 
wherever possible 

On January 10, a new exchange rate of 60 
pesos per dollar (buying) was announced as 
a “transitory” rate, to be applied in addition 
to the existing rates until such time as the 
present multiple rate system is replaced by 
a single rate system. The new rate was im- 
mediately applied to exports of fresh fruits, 
onions and garlic, and ta certain invisible 
trade items. It was also announced that 
imports subject to duties and other charges 
levied in gold pesos, but payable in paper 
pesos, would be subject to a higher surcharge 
of 1,140 percent (12.40 paper pesos to 1 gold 
peso) when the 60 rate is applicable 

Effective January 12, a new and extended 
list of products which may be imported under 
the so-called “gold law’ procedure was pub- 
lished and unless modified will remain in 
force during the first half of 1950. Om Feb- 
ruary 7 a revised schedule was made public 
of export products, a portion of the exchange 
from which must be sold at 31 pesos per 
dollar; the remaining portion of such ex- 
change may be sold at 60 pesos per dollar 
instead of at the previous rate of 43 pesos 
per dollar 

Exporters in general, and the large mining 
industries, were apprehensive that in place 
of the somewhat flexible Government levies 
imposed under the multiple rate system, 
larger and more rigid taxes would be pro- 
posed. Legislation to reserve iron-ore and 
strategic-mineral deposits to the State was 
presented in January to the Chilean Con- 
gress 

A contract for the sale to Uruguay of 1,134,- 
000 barrels of crude Tierra del Fuego petro- 
leum over a period of 18 months was signed in 
January. The large distributors of petroleum 
products in Chile have been asked to supply 
as much as possible of the country’s 1950 
requirements of fuel oil and lubricants from 
sterling and other soft-currency sources. 

Reports from southern Chile indicated that 
wheat yields were even lower than expected 
and farmers there were requesting assistance 
from the Government. They were asking for 
an increase of about 40 pesos per 100 kilo- 
grams (about 10 percent) in the price of 
Wheat, and a prohibition against imports of 
Argentine cattle into all except the northern 
Provinces. Supplementary supplies of grain 
may be needed from abroad before the end of 
1950. 

Governmental proposals for new taxes on 
wines, beer, and tobacco, and measures de- 
signed to increase or establish taxes on agri- 
culture have contributed to the pessimistic 
outlook of farmers. As in the past 3 years, 
a price increase of 0.20 peso per package of 
10 cigarettes and per 20 grams of smoking 
tobacco was announced in January by the 
Compafiia Chilena de Tabacos. 
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Plans for considerable new construction 
were made public. Under law 9545, the Gov- 
ernment will contribute 45,000,000 pesos an- 
nually over a period of 5 years to the Emer- 
gency Dwelling Foundation, for housing proj- 
ects throughout the country. The Private 
Employees Social Security Institute assigned 
11,000,000 pesos as the first quota of a total of 
55,000,000 pesos for the construction of a 
group of dwellings near Talcahuano for 
employees of the new steel mill. 

The Chilean National Airline budgeted 
30,000.000 pesos for the construction, enlarge- 
ment, and maintenance of airports, allotting 
the largest single item of 15,000,000 pesos 
for the Antofagasta airport. The total 
budget of the Bureau of Public Works for 
1950 amounting to 1,227,500,000 pesos has 
been allocated among the various depart- 
ments as follows: Roads and bridges, 58.5 
percent; hydraulic works, 14.8 percent; irri- 
gation, 9.9 percent; buildings, 6.7 percent; 
railroads, 5.4 percent; and ports 4.7 percent. 
The Fomento Corporation allotted 20,000,000 
pesos for irrigation projects in the Province 
of Concepcion. 

Latest available statistics on the cost of 
living in Santiago showed a negligible de- 
cline (0.05 percent) during the month of 
December as compared with November 1949 
but a rise of 20.60 percent as compared with 
December 1948. The cost-of-living index for 
the full year 1949 rose about 18.2 percent as 
compared with the full year 1948. Prices 
moved upward in January 1950. Price-con- 
trol authorities continued their efforts in 
January to enforce existing regulations, and 
despite opposition from property owners the 
rent control of 1949 was extended for an- 
other year. 

A commercial agreement with Portugal 
was signed, applicable, until June 30, 1950. 
The principal item concerned the exchange 
of Chilean nitrate for Portuguese products. 
Press notices indicated that an Australian 
trade mission would come to Chile in Feb- 
ruary, and that negotiations of a trade treaty 
with Italy were being considered by the 
Chilean Government. 

Merchandise exports from Chile during the 
first 11 months of 1949 amounted to 1,282,- 
106,000 gold pesos as compared with 1,437,- 
600,000 in the like period of 1949. Imports 
in the 1949 period amounted to 1,285,400,000 
gold pesos, in contrast to 1,195,300,000 gold 
pesos during this period of 1948. These data 
do not include shipments abroad of precious 
metals amounting to 46,100,000 gold pesos 
during the first 11 months of 1949 nor im- 
ports of 3,100,000 gold pesos in this period 
of 1948. (One gold peso=$0.206.) 


Colombia 


Commercial Laws Digests 


New TAXES ESTABLISHED ON COSMETICS, 
PHARMACEUTICAL SPECIALTIES, AND CER- 
TAIN PREPARED FOODS 


The United States Embassy, Bogota, has 
reported that by Presidential Decree No. 
3842 of December 3, 1949, the Government 
of Colombia inaugurated a broad program 
aimed at raising national health standards. 
Financing of this program is to come in part 
from certain new taxes established in the 
decree on cosmetics and similar items, phar- 
maceutical specialties, and certain prepared 
foods. 

These taxes, which are denominated 
“guarantee seal taxes,”’ range from 5 to 25 
percent of the value of each unit to be sold 
as fixed by the seller-manufacturer in the 
respective invoice. Payment of the tax will 


be evidenced by the placing of an appro- 
priate seal on each unit. The rate of 25 
percent applies to such luxury items as 
cosmetics, hair dyes, perfumes, powders, 
creams, and lotions. Essential pharmaceu- 
tical specialties, defined as those used to 
treat disease, plus stupefacients, will be 
taxed at 5 percent and those pharmaceutical 
specialties not in the essential category will 
be taxed at 10 percent. Lists giving the 
status of individual items will be prepared 
at a later date. Those prepared foods which 
require a sales permit from the Ministry of 
Health are subject to a tax of 5 percent ex- 
cept that no tax will be charged on those 
milks and infant dietetics which are used 
as substitutes for or which complement the 
food supply of nursing babies. 


REGULATIONS GOVERNING COLLECTION OF 
INCOME AND RELATED TAXES MODIFIED 


The United States Embassy in Bogota re- 
ports that Presidential Decree No. 4074 of 
December 22, 1949, promulgated by the Co- 
lombian Government on December 30, 1949, 
provides for the attainment without pen- 
alty of current tax status by certain delin- 
quent taxpayers and establishes new 
regulations governing the collection of in- 
come and related taxes. 

It is noted in the decree that during the 
last few years some Colombian taxpayers 
have been unwilling to regularize their posi- 
tion as regards national income and related 
taxes because of rigorous restrictions and 
severe penalties. The problem of establish- 
ing a true statement of patrimony (net 
worth) is basic to this situation. The decree 
provides that such taxpayers, in connection 
with their 1949 tax statement, now may de- 
clare their true patrimony as of December 
31, 1949, without being subject to any penal- 
ties which might be indicated by such a 
declaration. It is stipulated that such ad- 
justment may be made only once and that 
it must be made prior to the expiration date 
for filing 1949 tax statements, which is Febru- 
ary 28, 1950. 

The pattern of national tax collections re- 
cently has been disturbed by the practice 
of some taxpayers of delaying their payments 
as a gesture of protest against political de- 
velopments. Under the regulations relative 
to tax collections which were effective prior 
to the issuance of the new decree, such tem- 
porary extensions were relatively easy to ob- 
tain. The decree provides that the income 
and related taxes now must be paid within 
60 days of the liquidation of the tax state- 
ment and the issuance of notice of the tax 
due. Interest at the rate of 1.5 percent per 
month or fraction thereof will be charged 
on late payments. Also, it is required that 
those taxpayers whose total tax exceeds 10,- 
000 pesos (the peso is valued officially at 
approximately $0.51 U.S. currency) must pay 
a sum equal to 25 percent of their total tax 
for the preceding year at the time their 
statement is filed. The national treasury 
is thus assured of substantial receipts during 
the first 2 months of the year and, thereafter, 
fiscal authorities may regulate the rate of 
liquidation of tax statements and notifica- 
tion of tax due in accordance with the needs 
of the treasury. 

The decree states that, under exceptional 
circumstances, the filing date may be post- 
poned up to 60 days providing application is 
made prior to the end of the tax year con- 
cerned. Such a_ postponement may be 
granted by a local tax office or, in the case 
of persons resident abroad, by a Colombian 
consul. To be eligible for a postponement of 
filing date a taxpayer must not be delinquent 
as regards previous tax payments; he must 
pay a sum equal to 35 percent of his total 
tax payment of the preceding year or 35 per- 
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cent of his estimated tax for the year con- 
cerned if he was not a taxpayer in the pre- 
ceding year; and he must file a statement of 
all payments for services, rents, interests, and 
similar items, which he has made during the 
year concerned. Should a taxpayer require 
a postponement of more than 60 days in filing 
date, an application showing due cause must 
be presented directly to the Chief of the 
National Tax Office. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


METHOD OF ASSESSING IMPORT DuTY ON 
SPECIFIED ITEMS CLARIFIED 


According to information recently re- 
ceived from the United States Embassy, 
Bogota, Colombian import duties on items 
under tariff Nos. 516 through 518—C, which 
constitute the only ad valorem items in the 
recently terminated United States-Colom- 
bian Trade Agreement, should be collected 
on the f. o. b. rather than the c. i. f. value, 
regardless of origin. This method of as- 
sessing the ad valorem duty was authorized 
by the Colombian Customs Act No. 417-A 
of June 26, 1946, and will remain in effect 
until the Act is annulled or modified. 


heypt 
AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
CAIRO 
(Dated January 31, 1950) 


The Egyptian elections took place on Janu- 
ary 3 and resulted in a heavy victory for the 
Wafd party. The new Prime Minister has 
decided to create two new Ministries—one 
to be known as the Ministry of National 
Economy and the other as the Ministry of 
Town and Country Planning. The former 
will occupy itself with current economic 
problems such as strengthening Egypt’s re- 
sources and encouraging industrialization, 
and the latter will be concerned with the 
development of Egypt’s rural districts and 
certain problems arising in the cities. The 
lifting of martial law is being studied by a 
committee which is likewise considering al- 
ternative regulations. 

On January 11, Anglo-Egyptian talks on 
the subject of a new monetary agreement 
opened in Cairo. To date, Egypt has merely 
outlined its demands and the British have 
yet to make counter proposals. According 
to the local press, Egypt is demanding the 
equivalent amount of sterling and dollars 
as was received under the 1949 agreement, 
compensation in gold or dollars for the lost 
dollar equivalent of their blocked sterling 
balances in England because of devaluation, 
and gold or dollars backing for these bal- 
ances. Egypt’s blocked sterling balances 
totaled at the end of 1949 about £343,000,000 
sterling, and reflected a net reduction dur- 
ing the year of £22,500,000. 

Egypt’s hard-currency and dollar position 
showed steady improvement during the year; 
the result of continued strict exchange con- 
trol, successful sale of Egyptian goods for 
dollars in nondollar areas, and success in fill- 
ing the United States 1949 interim quota of 
long-staple cotton. The Government’s con- 
tinued policy of selling Government stock 
cotton at a reduced price to meet competition 
from cotton transhipped for the account of 
third countries to the United States is ex- 
pected to insure Egypt of the dollar proceeds 
from a large portion of the 66,000 Egyptian 
bale quota to be opened in early 1950. No 
relaxations in the type of controls on dollar 
exchange are in prospect. The demand of 
major developmental schemes will receive 
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top priority. Official exchange import licenses 
are expected to be restricted as in 1949 to 
items considered essential and procurable 
only from the United States. 

Preliminary foreign-trade figures covering 
the first 11 months of 1949 show imports of 
£E149,500,000 and exports of £E123,800,000, 
reflecting a considerably reduced volume 
from the all-time foreign trade peak of 
1948 when imports of £E172,800,000 and 
exports of £E140,700,000 were reached. The 
lower import figure during 1949 reflects 
a leveling off of commercial demand rather 
than restricted imports because of payments 
difficulties 

Business conditions which had been de- 
pressed during most of 1949 were improving 
at the end of the year. Additional encourage- 
ment was offered by the stabilization of the 
political situation following the elections and 
by the relaxation of certain of the onerous 
controls in effect ever since the Palestinian 
crisis in May 1948. 

An American oil company which has been 
conducting petroleum explorations in Egypt 
has informed the Egyptian Government of 
its intention to withdraw from this activity 
A serious break-down of fuel transport has 
taken place as a result of the closing of 
canals for drainage work with a resulting 
stoppage of fuel barges. There is grave 
danger of shortages in areas outside Cairo 
and Alexandria, which are served by pipe 
line, as there is a lack of sufficient railway 
tank cars to transport required fuel. Ameri- 
can oil companies are greatly concerned 
over the future, as present indications are 
that few dollars will be made available for 
the purchase of petroleum products, and that 
the Government will insist on importing 
sterling petroleum. The Egyptian Director 
General of Fuel (Petroleum) will visit the 
United States in the near future to talk over 
problems with American oil companies and 
study United States petroleum regulations 

The Egyptian State Railways sold 50,000 
tons of steel and iron scrap to a Canadian 
firm at $18.75 per ton, f. o. b. Alexandria 
The Suez Canal Co. has decided to drop 
charges for passengers on ships using the 
Suez Canal, amounting to approximately 
$1.12 per person, as of April 16, 1950 

The final official estimate of the 1949 crop 
of rough rice is 1,168,000 metric tons, which 
is 140,000 tons, or about 11 percent, under 
the 1948 crop of 1,308,000 tons. The export- 
able surplus of milled rice from the crops 
is unofficially estimated at about 200,000 tons 


El Salvador 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


COMMERCIAL Mopbus VIVENDI RATIFIED BY 
MEXICAN GOVERNMENT 


The 1-year extension (from October 3, 1949, 
to October 2, 1950) of the Commercial Modus 
Vivendi of September 2, 1935, between Mex- 
ico and El Salvador which was effected by an 
exchange of notes dated September 24 and 26, 
1949, was ratified by a Mexican Presidential 
decree dated December 16, 1949, promulgated 
in the Diario Oficial of February i, 1950, states 
a report of February 3, 1950, from the United 
States Embassy at Mexico City 

[See FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of January 
30, 1950, for an announcement of the signa- 
ture of the 1-year extension of the E] Salva- 
dor-Mexico Commercial Modus Vivendi. } 





Guano is exported from Mait Island 
(Somaliland Protectorate). A private in- 
dividual holds the concession from the 
government. 





France 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
PARIS 
(Dated February 3, 1950) 


After considerable controversy in France 
over the question of new taxation, which 
threatened more than once to upset the 
Bidault government, the National Assembly 
approved the Government's 1950 budget on 
January 31. The contested new tax proyj-. 
sions of the bill passed by narrow margins. 
with Premier Bidault making frequent use of 
votes of confidence to muster all possib’e 
support. 

No major strikes occurred during January, 
The Communist-controlled CGT, however, 
has greatly stepped up its program of agita. 
tion among French longshoremen against the 
loading of supplies for the war in Indochina 
and the unloading of American war materia] 
to be shipped to France under MAP, causing 
some delay and disorder but no serious dis. 
ruption of port activities. Prices continued 
relatively stable, except for an increase in 
passenger fares to cover continued deficits in 
national railway and Paris subway and bus 
operations. Food rationing came to a wel- 
come demise as coffee, the last-rationed item. 
went on free sale on January 4. 

A new trade agreement with Germany ini- 
tialed on January 30 will eliminate quotas on 
an estimated 60 percent of total exchanges 
between the two countries. Substantial ex- 
pansion of Franco-German trade is antici- 
pated, with French exports increasing more 
than German, a situation which will more 
nearly balance the trade Two-way trade 
under the agreement, which expires June 30, 
may approach $280,000,000. 

December foreign trade reached the high- 
est levels of the year, but, with imports 
rising more than exports, French sales cov- 
ered only 77 percent of purchases, compared 
to 81 percent in November. Industrial pro- 
duction in December rose slightly from No- 
vember levels to a point 25 percent above 
the 1938 monthly average; however, it was 
still 6 percent below the postwar peak at- 
tained last May 


BUDGET AND FINANCE 

On January 31, after prolonged wrangling 
ver the question of new taxes, the National 
Assembly approved France's 1950 budget by 
a narrow margin. The new budget provides 
for expenditures totaling 2,237,500,000,000 
francs, compared with 2,005,000,000,000, in 
1949, which will be divided as follows: Civil 
budget, 1,090,500,000,000; military, 420,000,- 
000,000 reconstruction and _ investment, 
727,000 ,000,000 To partially compensate 
for the increased expenditures, the Assembly 
voted 99,000,000,000 francs in new taxes, 
which, together with increased revenue from 
existing tax measures, anticipated releases 
of ECA counterpart and noninflationary 
borrowing, are expected to bring total re- 
ceipts up to 2,218,000,000,000 francs. Thus, 
in order to balance the budget, the Govern- 
ment has undertaken to study means of 
effecting economies totaling 20,000,000,006 
francs during the year 

The new taxes include an increase of 1 
percent in production taxes, application of 
the full production tax of 13.5 percent to 
highway transport carriers (who paid a much 
lower rate in 1949) and a 10-percent tax 
on undistributed corporate profits. The 
new levies were strongly opposed by French 
business and almost defeated in the As- 
sembly by the opposition of right-wing and 
certain moderate elements, supported by the 
Communists 

Preliminary data on the _ evolution of 
money supply during October and November 


Foreign Commerce Weekly 
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1949 indicate a significant slowing down in 
the rate of expansion, primarily because of 
the relatively strict enforcement of credit 
controls. 
FOREIGN TRADE 

December trade with foreign countries 
reached its highest levels for the year. Ex- 
ports rose to 47,500,000,000 francs against 
a 1949 monthly average of 37,000,000,000 
and a 1948 monthly average of 20,000,000,000; 
however, as a result of an even greater rise 
in imports, France's trade deficit increased 
from 10,000,000,000 francs in November to 
14,000,000,000 in December. Exports covered 
approximately 77 percent of imports, com- 
pared with a monthly average of 70 percent 
for the year and a 1948 monthly average 
of 50 percent 

French manufacturers have shown a lively 
interest in participating in the Chicago In- 
ternational Fair to be held in August, and 
it is expected that a large and diversified 
French representation will be on hand. 


FrANCO-GERMAN COMMERCIAL AGREEMENT 


After 2 months of negotiations, a Franco- 
German commercial agreement was initialed 
at Paris on January 30, replacing the 
Franco-Trizone Agreement of August 5, 1949 
The accord will become effective after ap- 
proval by the High Commission for Germany 
and subsequent signature by the two Gov- 
ernments and will be valid until June 30, 
1950. A payments agreement initialed 
December 19, providing for settlement in 
francs and marks instead of dollars, will 
enter into effect at the same time. 

Quotas are eliminated for an estimated 60 
percent of total exchanges of goods, which 
are expected to approach 100,000,000,000 
francs during the period of the agreement 
It is envisaged that French exports will prac- 
tically double and that German exports will 
increase 20 to 30 percent, a situation which 
will more nearly balance the trade and de- 
crease or eliminate the need for ECA and 
OEEC financing of net imports by the French. 
The principal German export will continue 
to be coal, while meat and wheat will lead 
the list of French exports 

Earlier in the month, the Franco-Italian 
Mixed Commission agreed to increased quotas 
and added new products to the current com- 
mercial agreement between the two coun- 
tries. These revisions are expected to result 
in increased French exports of 4,000,000,000 
francs and increased Italian exports of 
2,000,000,000 francs during the remaining 
period of the agreement, which expires June 
30, thereby bringing 
into balance 


payments more nearly 


LABOR 


A bill restoring collective bargaining was 
passed by the National Assembly early in 
January. Action by the Council of the Re- 
public, necessary before the bill may become 
law, is still awaited. 

In consequence of the long delay in the 
passage of the collective-bargaining law, the 
labor unions have intensified their demands 
that the 3,000 francs “one-time” bonus 
granted to the least-favored groups of 
workers in November be renewed and ex- 
tended to include all wage earners. The 
Government has rejected this program but 
has agreed to extend the benefits of the 
November bonus to Government employees 
earning less than 15,000 francs per month 
On January 27 the National Assembly, all but 
unanimously, passed a resolution “inviting”’ 
the Government to renew the 3,000-franc 
bonus to all employees, both public and 
private, whose earnings in November 1949 
were 20,000 francs or less. This would in- 
clude an estimated 80 percent of French 
labor. Premier Bidault, in reply, stated that 
the Government, after final passage of the 
collective-bargaining law, would not refuse 
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to afford some relief to the least-favored 
workers “under conditions which would not 
imperil the French economy,” but indicated 
clearly that to carry out all terms of the 
resolution, at a cost which he estimated to 
be 26,000,000,000 francs, would in his opinion 
be contrary to the interests of the French 
economy. 
PRICES 


Wholesale and retail price indexes at the 
end of December were practically the same 
as those for the preceding month. Moreover, 
preliminary observations indicate that, ex- 
cept for an increase in railway, subway, and 
bus fares, no great change in prices occurred 
during January, thus confirming the tend- 
ency toward price stabilization. Price levels 
are now approximately the same as in Janu- 
ary 1949 but are considerably above the low 
point of last summer and some 16 percent 
above the 1948 monthly average. 

In order to reduce continued large operat- 
ing deficits, the French railways increased 
passenger fares approximately 30 percent ef- 
fective January 23. This was followed a 
week later by a 40-percent rise in railway, 
subway, and bus fares in Paris and its sub- 
urbs. The 500-franc monthly transportation 
bonus paid by employers to Paris wage earn- 
ers was raised to 800 francs; however, the 
majority of Parisians do not receive a trans- 
portation bonus and are extremely sensitive 
to any increase in local fares. 


AGRICULTURE 


Weather conditions during most of January 
continued generally favorable to winter 
crops and to livestock, which were still on 
pasture in many areas during most of the 
month. 

As of January 1, total grain area for har- 
vest in 1950 was less than 1 percent larger 
than a year earlier, and 21 percent below pre- 
war. Crop condition was somewhat better 
than a year earlier; however, since less fer- 
tilizer was used this year than last, the 1950 
wheat harvest will be smaller than in 1949, 
unless growing conditions should be un- 
usually favorable 

Livestock slaughter and meat production 
in early January continued to exceed that of 
a year ago, and the decline in the largely un- 
controlled meat prices is causing considerable 
producer dissatisfaction, particularly with 
respect to pork. Milk production also con- 
tinues in greater volume than last winter; 
however, the fixed prices established for dairy 
products are apparently satisfactory to 
producers 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


GLUCOSE: ImMpoRT-DUTY COLLECTION 
RESTORED AND RATE REDUCED 


Collection of the import duty on glucose 
(French tariff item No. 169), suspended in 
France since July 8, 1944, has been restored 
and the rate of duty reduced to 40 percent 
ad valorem, by an order of December 13, 
1949, published in the French Journal Officiel 
and effective December 14, 1949, states a 
report of the same date from the United 
States Embassy, Paris. 

The rate of 40 percent ad valorem is lower 
than the rate of 70 percent listed in the 
French import tariff. 

Direct shipments to France effected before 
December 13, 1949, and declared for con- 
sumption without having been warehoused 
or declared in customs custody continue to 
benefit by the previous suspension of import 
duty. 





Plans for a dam on Lake Tana, in Ethiopia, 
are reported to be under further consider- 
ation. 


(Germany 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


MalIL FoR SAAR TERRITORY AND FRENCH 
ZONE 


Postal Addressing District 18 has been elim- 
inated from the French Zone of Germany 
in consequence of the grouping of the Saar 
Territory with France for postal purposes, 
according to The Postal Bulletin (Washing- 
ton) of January 31, 1950. 

Places outside of the Saar Territory which 
formerly were included in District 18 are now 
in District 22b. These places comprise the 
region known as the Pfalz (Palatinate), the 
principal ones being as follows: Bad Durk- 
heim, Frankenthal, Kaiserslautern, Landau, 
Ludwigshafen, Neustadt (Weinstr.), Pir- 
masens, Speyer, Zweibruecken. Mail for the 
above and other places which formerly were 
in District 18 but outside the Saar Territory 
should hereafter be addressed to District 22b 
and dispatched to Germany. 


Greece 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


LICENSING REQUIREMENTS FOR’ GIFT, 
RELIEF, AND “OWN EXCHANGE” SHIP- 
MENTS AND FOR SETTLERS’ EFFECTS 
AMENDED 


Greek import-licensing requirements for 
gift, relief, and “own exchange” shipments, 
and for articles brought in by travelers were 
revised by decision No. 182651 dated October 
15, 1949, issued by the Ministry of National 
Economy, canceling all previous decisions. 
This decision was amended and supple- 
mented by decision No. 205300 of November 
15. 

Gift, relief, and “own exchange” ship- 
ments may be imported without a special 
license if limited to 20 kilograms of essential 
foodstuffs per consignee per month; 10 kilo- 
grams of wool, cotton, and artificial textile 
materials, clothing, and footwear, including 
a maximum of six pairs of stockings, for 
personal use not to exceed $50 in value per 
consignee per quarter; and small parcel-post 
shipments not exceeding $25 in value per 
consignee per month. 

Gift parcels containing items of personal 
use listed in Ministry of Finance decision 
No. T655 (reported in FoREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLy of April 18, 1949), for which ex- 
emption from import duty is provided in 
that decision, may be imported without an 
import license if their value does not exceed 
$25. If the value is greater than $25, an 
import license must be obtained from the 
Ministry of National Economy. 

Streptomycin sent as a gift to certified 
patients holding a permit from the Ministry 
of Hygiene may be imported without a li- 
cense if sent in amounts of not more than 
100 vials per consignee per month. Under 
similar conditions, import licenses may be 
granted for other special pharmaceuticals if 
their value does not exceed $100 per con- 
signee per month. 

There are no licensing requirements or 
limitations in quantity or value for food- 
stuffs, wearing apparel of cotton or wool, 
and footwear when sent by recognized for- 
eign welfare societies, certified by Greek 
diplomatic or consular authorities, to com- 
munities, hospitals, educational institutions, 
and other welfare societies recognized by the 
Greek Ministry of Welfare. 

Cotton threads and needles for sewing 
fur trimmings, valued at not more than $75 
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for each item per consignee per month, may 
be imported without a special license by 
furriers in the Kastoria area. However a 
certificate, stating that the consignee is a 
furrier by profession, must be obtained from 
the Kastoria Chamber of Commerce or the 
Kastoria Merchants’ Association. Further- 
more, such gift packages may be cleared 
only through the Salonika customhouse or 
the Kastoria post office. 

Fur trims of irregular form, each of which 
cannot constitute an entire piece, may be 
imported without any license, if no foreign 
exchange is required for payment of their 
value. An import license is required for gift 
shipments of radios, but sets must be priced 
at not more than $25 each. 

Exemption from licensing requirements is 
extended to personal and household effects 
brought in by Greek nationals who resided 
abroad for 1 year or more, or by foreign na- 
tionals coming to Greece for permanent resi- 
dence. Effects include used wearing apparel, 
bedding, sheeting, and other items Of per- 
sonal use enumerated in decision No. 2 of 
January 5, 1937, issued by the Ministry of 
Finance, which, under that decision, are ex- 
empted from payment of import duty or are 
subject to an import duty of not over 5 per- 
cent. Exception is made for electric appli- 
ances, motorcycles, pianos, and similar items 
which are liable to payment of import duty 
over 5 percent. For these items, an import 
license and payment of a 20-percent levy are 
required. Importation of passenger auto- 
mobiles is permitted upon payment of a 40- 
percent ad valorem levy and upon presen- 
tation of official documents showing that the 
importer owned the automobile at least 6 
months during his stay abroad. The import 
license states that the importer cannot sell, 
hire, or otherwise transfer the automobile to 
another person before 2 years from the date 
of its importation. These requirements do 
not apply to automobiles brought in on a 
triptype or to automobiles belonging to per- 
sons enjoying diplomatic franchise. 


Haiti 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


CUSTOMS REGULATIONS ESTABLISHED FOR 
IMPORTS AND REEXPORTS OF ARTICLES 
FOR BICENTENNIAL EXPOSITION 


Merchandise imported into Haiti for par- 
ticipation in the Port-au-Prince Bicentennial 
International Exposition will be granted cus- 
toms-free entry when in the opinion of the 
General Commissariat of the Exposition, with 
the approval of the Secretary of State for 
Finance, it is susceptible of contributing to 
the enhancement of the Exposition, according 
to an executive order published in Le 
Moniteur of January 5, 1950. 

When exhibited articles which are destined 
to duty-free reexportation are sold by a 
proprietor, a sales slip must be made in trip- 
licate—one copy to be given to the purchaser, 
another transmitted with the purchase to 
the Customs Bureau of the Exposition, where 
supervision of the packing is exercised, and 
the third copy kept available to local au- 
thorities in the records of the salesman. 
These purchases are then sent to the Central 
Bureau of Customs to be cleared as soon as 
possible. 

In the case of sales of articles not intended 
for reexportation, import duties must be in- 
cluded in the sales price and paid by the 
importer before delivery of the goods to the 
purchaser. 

A sales tax is to be imposed in favor of 
the Public Treasury on all transactions, the 
rate of which is to be determined by the 
General Commissariat of the Exposition. 
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All samples, articles, or merchandise 
destined to the Exposition will be sent to 
quarters assigned to that purpose, under 
the supervision of the customs authorities, 
at the expense of the importer, and then 
transmitted to the respective consignee. 

On reexportation, merchandise, the ship- 
ment of which by virtue of volume or weight 
must be expedited by boat or clipper cargo, 
may be placed in the customs warehouses, 
even after the departure of the proprietors, 
if the required customs formalities for their 
exportation have been followed. 

The usual shipping documents must be 
furnished on packages destined to the Ex- 
position, properly visaed by the relevant 
Haitian consulate in accordance with the 
established laws and regulations, and the 
shipper must pay, at the port of shipment, 
all current taxes, such as the ad valorem 
consular tax, the bill of lading stamp tax, 
and the consular invoice tax. 

The benefits of customs franchise do not 
extend to customs-handling charges, which 
amount to $2.80 per ton. 

Advertisements to be distributed gratui- 
tously at the Exposition will be considered 
and treated as merchandise destined to the 
Exposition provided their presentation, na- 
ture, and quantity are not considered of a 
commercial character at the time of importa- 
tion by the local authorities 


Honduras 


Commercial Laws Digests 
INCOME Tax ESTABLISHED 


A tax on the income of individuals and 
commercial enterprises has been imposed by 
decree No. 6 of November 10, 1949. This de- 
cree appeared in the official gazette of De- 
cember 6, 1949, and by its terms was to take 
effect 20 days after that publication. 

The tax applies to the income received by 
natural and juridical persons domiciled or 
resident in Honduras. Nonresidents are sub- 
ject to the tax on that income received from 
Honduran sources. Also subject to the tax 
is the income of undistributed estates 

Gross income is defined as all income re- 
ceived by, or credited to, the taxpayer. Ex- 
cluded from gross income are insurance bene- 
fits, interest or dividends paid on State or 
municipal obligations, inheritances, dona- 
tions, and national lottery winnings Al- 
lowable deductions from the gross income of 
commercial enterprises include (1) Ex- 
penses incurred in producing the income, in- 
cluding salaries and insurance premiums; 
(2) interest on loans made to produce the 
income; (3) reasonable amounts for depre- 
ciation of the assets which produce the in- 
come; (4) amounts paid as fiscal, district, or 
municipal taxes or contributions, with the 
exception of the income tax; (5) business 
losses; (6) bonuses paid to employees; and 
(7) losses suffered in the operation of a busi- 
ness. An individual may deduct from gross 
income: (1) 3,700 lempiras (1 lempira 
$0.50 U. S. currency) for himself; (2) an 
additional sum of 1,200 lempiras for his 
spouse; (3) 600 lempiras for stated ascendent 
or descendent relatives supported by the tax- 
payer; and (4) sums paid as premiums on 
life insurance 

Individual taxpayers do not include as gross 
income those amounts received as profits 
from the operation of a commercial enter- 
prise. 

Net income is defined as gross income minus 
the aforementioned deductions. The rate of 
tax on the net incomes of commercial enter- 
prises ranges from 4 percent on net incomes 
of from 2,500.01 to 50,000 lempiras, to 15 per- 
cent on net incomes over 1,000,000 lempiras. 





The rate of tax on the net incomes of indi. 
vidual taxpayers ranges from 2 percent on 
net incomes of less than 2,500.01 lempiras, 
to 15 percent on net incomes of more than 
1,000,000 lempiras. 

The tax is payable before June 30 of the 
year following the taxable year, which is 
fixed as the calendar year. A fiscal-year basis 
may be used by commercial enterprises, 

The Directorate General of the Income Tax, 
which is established to administer the tax, 
is given broad powers to investigate the ye. 
racity of tax declarations. There is no pro. 
vision for withholding. 

The tax is specifically applicable to conces. 
sionaires, even though they are specifically 
exempt by their concession-contracts from 
the imposition of new or additional taxes, 


Hong Kong 


Economic Conditions 


The major economic occurrences in Hong 
Kong during November 1949 were suspension 
of flights by the China National Aviation 
Corporation and the Central Air Transport 
Corporation—the two Chinese National Goy- 
ernment-owned air lines—thus reducing by 
more than half the number of flights be- 
tween Hong Kong and the Chinese mainland, 
together with greatly diminished arrivals of 
vegetables and firewood from South China 
because of unsettled conditions in that area, 
thus increasing the already high cost of 
living in the colony 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Imports during November amounted to the 
equivalent of US$47,074,000, a decrease of 
3.1 percent below those of the preceding 
month; exports amounted to $41,347,000, or 
14.7 percent above those for October 1949 
The colony’s principal trading partners are 
shown in table 1, together with their per- 
centages of change from the _ preceding 
month 

The important aspects of the colony's im- 
ports during November were that imports 
from the United States continued at high 
levels despite the high exchange rates in 
the open market, at which rates the large 
proportion of merchandise from the United 
States must be paid for; and that imports 
from China, especially South China, which 
traditionally are in first place, slumped so 
badly as to place them behind those from 
the United States and the United Kingdom. 


TABLI l Hlong hong: Imports and 
KRarports by Principal Countries 


Percent 


November 
1.000 INCTeASE 
Cou "mk rr decrease 
doll ver 
ao October 
IMPORTS 
Tota 17,074 l 
United States 10. we +42 
United Kingdom & 4s +39 2 
China, total 6. 512 46,0 
North China 4, 102 41.2 
Central China 33 23.8 
South China 1. 487 61.5 
Malaya 2,515 +.4 
rhailand 2,497 +114.3 
EXPORTS 
Total 41,347 +147 
United States 1019 3.3 
China, total 15, 7:4 +72. 2 
North China Q. 43s +105, 1 
Central China 1. 062 +(), 6 
South China 1, 730 1.8 
Macao 5 330 +24 
Malaya , O08 15,2 
+ 3 


United Kingdom 2,010 
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The outstanding feature of Hong Kong’s 
exports was the very large increase in exports 
to North China and Central China. Thus, 
while the colony's total exports increased by 
the equivalent of approximately US$5,314,000 
over the preceding month, exports to North 
China increased by $5,092,000 and those to 
Central China by $1,532,000. 

The largest categories of imports and ex- 
ports during November, together with their 
percentages of change from the preceding 
month, are shown in table 2. 

Trade with Japan was resumed on Novem- 
ber 18, after it had been suspended late in 
September, shortly after the British pound 
was devalued At the new trading rates 
established by the Hong Kong Government, 
local exporters received HK$5.67 less 1 percent 
(Government's and bank’s commission one- 
half of 1 percent each), or HK$5.6133 for 
each US$1 of exports; while importers are 
required to pay HK$5.76 plus 5 percent (Gov- 
ernment’s commission of 41, percent and 
bank’s, one-half of 1 percent), or HK$6.0408 
for each US$1 granted for imports. 


DOMESTIC-MARKET CONDITIONS 


The cotton-piece-goods trade was active 
in November, and higher prices were expected 
during the coming weeks; however, prices of 
cotton yarn receded as stocks became ample. 
Demand by Tientsin buyers served to keep 
the market for galvanized-iron sheets active, 
and a similar demand for paper came from 
Canton. Exports of the colony's production 
of cement were restricted by import regula- 
tions in Taiwan, while the North China mar- 
ket was supplied by the Japanese product 
Owing to shortages of firewood from South 
China, because of unsettled conditions in 
that area, the Government contemplated 
rationing firewood to ration-card holders, and 
attempts were made to obtain supplies from 
North Borneo and Penang. Depleted stocks 
and the difficulty of obtaining replenishments 
caused tung oil to rise in price, and exports 


TABLE Hong hong: Principal Imports 
and Ewrports During November 1949 


Percent 

increase 

tes ber (in or ck 
Loo LS crease 
follar over 


October 


IMPpot 


metals and manufacture 9 THO  « 
Products for heating, lighting and 
power, lubricant ind related 
products, 1 
Animal and vevetable oils, fat 
greases, and wunes, and their 


manufacture ll. ¢ 42] "4.7 
EXPORT 


Total 41,547 +14.7 


Animals, food products, and bev 

erages 6, 735 
Iron and steel, nonferrous base 

metals and manufacture 3, 482 +21.2 
Textile materials, raw or simply 

prepared 3, 121 +145.3 
Textile fabries and small ware , O19 + 24.7 
Clothing and other articles of tex 

tile material 2, 500 +10.0 
Yarns and thread > (M7 +7.0 
Animal and vegetable oils, fats, 

greases, and waxes, and their 

Manufacture 1,832 
Products for heating, lighting and 

power, lubricants, and related 

products, n. « 1,612 +H4.5 
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to the United States dropped considerably 
as a result. The bristles market was weak, 
reportedly because of a lack of demand from 
the United States. 

During November, Scotch whisky, firewood, 
and charcoal were added to the list of pro- 
hibited exports because local supplies of these 
items were insufficient for export. 


FINANCE AND EXCHANGE 


The unofficial exchange rates for the United 
States dollar in Hong Kong’s open, but legal, 
market increased between 2 and 3 percent 
during November. The various rates for dol- 
lar notes, drafts, and telegraphic transfers 
during the month fluctuated as shown in 
table 3. 

Total bank clearings passing through the 
colony’s clearinghouse during November 
amounted to the equivalent of US$165,116,- 
000, an increase of 9.1 percent over the pre- 
ceding month. There has been a gradual 
decrease during recent months in the 
amount of Hong Kong’s note issue in circula- 
tion. After reaching a postwar high of 
HK$880,952,687 in April 1949, the note issue 
receded each month until in October, the 
latest month for which data are available, 
it amounted to HK$805,345,795. The reason 
ascribed for this decline is that a portion of 
the colony’s notes, which had been circulat- 
ing in South China because of its greater 
stability than the Chinese currency, is being 
returned to Hong Kong because of rumors 
that it may be declared illegal or confis- 
cated by the Communist regime in that area. 


INDUSTRY 


Thirty-nine new factories were established 
during November, including four manufac- 
turing metal wares and one each producing 
plastic wares, chemicals, and medicines. The 
total employees of these plants numbered 
1,222 persons. During the same period, 14 
establishments, employing 516 persons, closed 
down. Total consumption of electricity in 
Hong Kong during September 1949 amounted 
to nearly 20,000,000 kw.-hr., an increase of 
22.4 percent over the monthly average for the 
first 6 months of 1949, while consumption of 
gas during the same month amounted to 
32,087,000 cubic feet, or 4.9 percent over the 
monthly average during the first half of the 
year. 


TABLE 3.-—Open Market Rates in Hong 
Kong for United States Dollars 


Selling rates for U.S. $1 


U.S. dollar Demand 
notes drafts 


relegraphic 
transfers 


November 1 HK $6. 02 HK $6. 07 HK $6. 09 
High 6.36 6.41 6.41 
Low 6.02 6.06 6.038 
November 30 6.33 6.39 6.39 
Average 6.15 6.18 6, 20 


TRANSPORTATION AND COMMUNICATION 


Traffic authorities announced that left- 
hand-drive vehicles would not be licensed 
after December 31, 1950, and that all motor 
vehicles also must be fitted with direction 
indicators by July 1, 1950. Radiophone com- 
munication with Canton was resumed on 
November 4 after the service was disrupted 
on October 15, when the Communists took 
over that city 

Arrivals of ocean steamers during Novem- 
ber totaled 286, with a tonnage of 778,340; 
and departing vessels numbered 262, having 
a tonnage of 751,736. Inward cargo 
amounted to 260,935 tons and outward cargo, 
148,977 tons. Total aircraft arriving dur- 
ing the month numbered 505, compared with 
1,159 in the preceding month. 





India 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


COTTON ExPorTs BANNED 


The sale of cotton to any foreign country 
except Japan was banned by the Government 
of India on January 11. Sales to Japan are 
permitted up to a value of $8,000,000, the 
quota specified in India’s trade agreement 
with Japan. India’s sales of cotton to other 
countries are reported to have exceeded cur- 
rent export quotas. 


JUTE-GOoDs QUOTA EXTENDED 


The Government of India has extended 
until March 31, 1950, the period of shipment 
of jute goods under destinational quotas 
fixed for July to December 1949. 

The Government does not intend to an- 
nounce fresh quotas for soft-currency coun- 
tries until the present quotas have been 
practically exhausted. Shipments to hard- 
currency countries will continue to be free. 

Inasmuch as quotas for July to December 
1949 were on a more liberal scale than in the 
past, there has been a substantial backlog 
of outstanding demand. Rather than issue 
fresh quotas, the Government of India, in 
response to many requests, has extended the 
quota period. 


INCREASED CESS (ExPpORT TAX) ON TEA 


The cess (export tax) on tea has been in- 
creased from 1 rupee 6 annas to 1 rupee 10 
annas per 100 pounds, according to an an- 
nouncement by the Government of India. 
The revenue which is collected by a cess does 
not go to the Government treasury, but is 
used for a special purpose. The revenue 
from the tea cess is used for propaganda to 
promote the sale of tea in various parts of 
the world. 


REDUCED DuTY ON STEEL Rops 


In an effort to promote the small-tools in- 
dustry, the Government of India has reduced 
the import duties to 15 percent ad valorem 
on bright drawn and polished drill rods made 
of steel, of certain categories, and used for 
the manufacture of small tools. The British 
preferential rate is 5 percent ad valorem. 
The previous duties were 42 percent and 30 
percent, respectively. The specified categories 
to which the new duties apply are: 

(1) High-speed steel containing more than 
13 percent tungsten, 

(2) Stainless and heat-resistant steel con- 
taining more than 11 percent chromium, 

(3) Other alloy steels not included in cate- 
gory (1) or (2) containing any of the follow- 
ing: 

(i) 0.40 percent or more of chromium or 
nickel; 

(ii) 0.10 percent or more of molybdenum, 
tungsten, or vanadium; or 

(iii) 10 percent or more of manganese. 


INCREASED DuTy ON STARCH AND FARINA 


As a result of an investigation by the In- 
dian Tariff Board, the Government of India 
will increase the import duty on starch and 
farina from 18 percent to 20 percent ad 
valorem. Sago flour, which has been free 
of duty, will be dutiable at 20 percent ad 
valorem. No effective date was stated in the 
announcement. 


ImporT DuTY ON CERTAIN ITEMS 
REFUNDED 
Indian manufacturers of molding powder 
who have an annual production of at least 


200 long tons will be granted a refund of 
import duty on the three principal raw mate- 
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rials used, namely, formaldehyde, hexamine, 
and phenol, by an order of the Indian Gov- 
ernment issued in January. 


Export DuTy ON CERTAIN JUTE PRODUCTS 
UNCHANGED 


Jute webbings, jute carpets, and jute 
boiler packings will continue to be subject 
to an export duty of 80 rupees per ton, a 
recent Government of India notice indicates. 
The export duty on jute hessians and certain 
other jute products was recently increased 
to 350 rupees per long ton. (The rupee is 
valued at approximately $0.21.) 


IMPORT DUTIES REDUCED ON CERTAIN 
ITEMS 


The import duty on raw celluloid, cellu- 
lose nitrate (sheets, rods, and tubes), ren- 
net casein, and polyvinyl chloride resin has 
been reduced to 20 percent ad valorem, by a 
notice of the Indian Ministry of Finance 
dated January 7, 1950. The previous duty 
on these raw and semimanufactured mate- 
rials used by the plastic industry was 30 
percent. 

The import duty on raw silk has been re- 
duced from 30 percent ad valorem plus 15.75 
rupees per pound to 30 percent ad valorem 
plus 6 rupees per pound by an order issued 
by the Indian Ministry of Commerce on Jan- 
uary 10, 1950. This reduction is intended to 
lower the price of raw milk and to increase 
the supply of this product for the local silk- 
weaving industry. 


UNITED STATES COTTON IMPORTS 
OVERLICENSED 


The Import Trade Controller of India has 
issued a notice, under date of February 7, 
that no licenses will be granted, until further 
notice, for the importation of raw cotton 
from the United States. The United States 
quota for this product has been exceeded by 
applications already submitted. 

The Government of India recently allo- 
cated foreign exchange for the importation 
of an additional 200,000 bales of raw cotton, 
bringing the total quota from all sources to 
1,000,000 bales for the season. 


Iraq 
Commercial Laws Digests 


Law NATIONALIZING THE TRADE IN 
AGRICULTURAL MACHINERY AND EQUIP- 
MENT 


An Agricultural Machinery Department, 
attached to the Iraq Ministry of Economics, 
to have exclusive administration of the im- 
portation, sale, and distribution of agricul- 
tural machines and implements in Iraq, is 
established by Law No. 32 for the year 1949, 
effective January 7, 1950. 

Agricultural machines and implements for 
the purposes of this law are defined as: 
(a) Agricultural machines and implements 
used for plowing, leveling, grain-drilling, 
harvesting, threshing, and tractors used for 
agricultural purposes. (b) Other agricul- 
tural machines, implements, and vehicles 
which shall be specified by Notifications 
which shall be issued by the Minister with 
the approval of the Council of Ministers, 
including machines and pumps used for 
irrigation. (c) Requirements and parts 
necessary for the agricultural machines and 
implements mentioned under (a) and (b) 
above. 

The administration of the Department is 
entrusted to an Administration Council. 
The duties of the Council are as follows: (1) 
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Importation of agricultural machines and 
implements, selecting the best types thereof 
which are suitable for the country, intro- 
ducing, selling, and hiring these machines 
to farmers and consumers; (2) opening 
training courses for drivers and mechanics 
of agricultural machinery; (3) establishing 
workshops for the repair and maintenance 
of agricultural machinery; (4) establishing 
stores for the spare parts of agricultural 
machinery; (5) the profit of selling the 
agricultural machines and implements shall 
not exceed 20 percent of the cost price and 
the expenses incurred thereunto, provided 
this profit shall be utilized for the interest 
of the Department. 

Unused agricultural machines and imple- 
ments which are available in Iraq at the 
time of coming into force of this law or 
those the importation of which had been 
permitted prior to the execution of this 
law, shall not be sold except with a license 
from the Agricultural Machinery Depart- 
ment; any person contravening the provi- 
sions of the article shall be punished with 
a fine not exceeding ID500 and the agricul- 
tural machines and implements may be 
confiscated 

Any person wishing to sell to another 
second-hand agricultural machines and im- 
plements shall be bound to give information 
cf his intention to the said Department, and 
any person who makes such sale without 
giving information to the Department within 
15 days from the date of sale shall be pun- 
ished with a fine not exceeding ID20 

[A translation of the complete text of Law 
No. 32, is available in the Middle East Branch 
Office of International Trade, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C.| 


Ireland 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


DUTIES REIMPOSED ON HOUSEHOLD LINENS 


The Irish Government has issued an order 
which reimposes the duties on certain house- 
hold linens, effective from January 2, 1950 
(the duties on household linens had been 
under suspension since 1943 under the Emer- 
gency Powers Act) The following rates of 
duty have been in effect since January 2 

Tariff Ref. No. 17/2—Bed sheets: 50 per- 
cent ad valorem or 2s. each, whichever is the 
greater (full and preferential) 

Tariff Ref. No. 269/4—Woven articles (in- 
cluding towels and other household goods) 
and tarpaulins: 50 percent ad valorem (full 
and preferential) except in the case of terry 
towels or cloths or other articles made wholly 
of linen, in which case the preferential rate 
applicable to imports from Great Britain 
and Canada is 25 percent ad valorem, or in 
some cases, a2 minimum duty of 4d. per 
article 

Tariff Ref. No. 272/11—Union piece goods 
consisting wholly of a combination of two 
or more of the following fibers, i. e., cotton 
hemp, ramie, jute, hair (other than mohair 
or camel hair) or silk: 60 percent ad valorem 
(full) and 40 percent ad valorem (prefer- 
ential). The duties remain suspended on 
woven piece goods made wholly of cotton 


QUOTAS FOR BooTs AND SHOES ANNOUNCED 


The Irish Government has issued orders 
authorizing the quantities of boots and 
shoes which may be imported under quota 
from all countries during the following pe- 
riods: From January 1, 1950, through June 
30, 1950—20,000 (10,000 pairs) leather boots 
and shoes; from February 1, 1950, through 
January 31, 1951—800,000 (400,000 pairs) 
rubber boots and shoes except certain heeled 





rubber shoes, and 20,000 (10,000 pairs) 


of 
canvas and rubber shoes with rubber soles 


and heels. 


DUTY ON CERTAIN FILES AND HAcKsaw 
BLADES INCREASED 


The Irish Government has issued an order. 
effective January 14, 1950, which imposes a 
higher rate of duty on files and hacksaw 
blades of iron or steel. The rate of duty 
applicable to imports from all countries 
other than the United Kingdom and Canada 
is 75 percent ad valorem; the rate on imports 
from the United Kingdom and Canada is 59 
percent ad valorem. 


QUOTAS ESTABLISHED FOR VARIOUS Goops 


The Irish Government has issued orders 
authorizing the importation of the follow. 
ing goods from all countries during the pe- 
riod January 1, 1950, through June 30, 1950: 
Screws having a slotted head and tapered 
thread, 50,000 gross, of which 48,000 grogs 
shall be of United Kingdom or Canadian 
origin; rubber-proofed clothing, 6,000 articles: 
women’s and girls’ hats, caps, shapes, and 
hoods, 80,000 articles; brushes, brooms, and 
mops for domestic or household use, 24.000 
articles; personal toilet brushes, 48,000 ar- 
ticles; brushes, brooms, and mops (other 
than the type in the two orders named aboye) 
60,000 articles 


Duty IMPOSED ON IMPORTS OF CANS AND 
PAILS 


The Irish Government has issued an order 
imposing a customs duty on imports of un- 
galvanized buckets, cans, and pails made 
wholly or mainly of wrought iron or steel. 
and component parts of these articles, effec- 
tive from January 1, 1950 
are 25 percent ad valorem on imports from 
the United Kingdom and Canada, and 170 
percent ad valorem on imports from all other 
countries 


The rates of duty 


QUOTAS ESTABLISHED FOR TIRES AND TUBES 


The Irish Government has issued orders 
which authorize the quantity of tires and 
tubes to be imported into Ireland under quota 
for the period February 1, 1950, through July 
31, 1950 rhe following quantities of tires 
and tubes may be imported from all coun- 
tries during the quota period: Pneumatic 
tires for automobiles, 15,000 articles; pneu- 
matic tires for bicycles and tricycles, 45,000 
articles; inner tubes for automobile tires 
15,000 articles; inner tubes for bicycle or 


tricycle tires, 35,000 articles 


QUOTAS ESTABLISHED FOR MOTORCARS AND 
ParTs 


The Irish Government has issued orders 
authorizing the importation under quota of 
the following goods from all countries during 
the period January 1, 1950, through Decem- 
ber 31, 1950: Completely or substantially as- 
sembled motorcar chassis with bodies or body 
shells attached, 120 articles; completely or 
substantially assembled motorcar. chassis 
without a body or body shell attached, 60 
articles; completely or substantially assem- 
bled motorcar bodies or body shells imported 
without a chassis, 60 articles; certain motor- 
car body parts, 10 articles 


RESTRICTIONS ON IMPORTS OF COTTON 
PIECE Goops ANNOUNCED 


The Irish Government has announced the 
revocation of Quota Orders No. 39, 40, 41, 
and 42 relating to the importation of cotton 
piece goods into Ireland, and has issued four 
new orders to replace them (Nos. 43, 44, 45, 
and 46). In general, the new quota orders 
prohibit the importation, except under li- 
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cense, of woven piece goods containing more 
than 60 percent of cotton used in the manu- 
facture of bed ticks or mattresses, bed sheets, 
shirts and pajamas, dungarees, table cloths, 
nurses’ uniforms, terry toweling, and certain 
other goods. The quota periods under these 
orders commenced February 11, 1950, but 
announcement has not been made regarding 
the quantities of goods to be allowed 
importation under the new quotas. 


Italy 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TRADE AGREEMENT RATIFIED BY MEXICO 


The general, unconditional, unlimited, 
most-favored-nation trade agreement  be- 
tween Mexico and Italy which was signed on 
September 15, 1949, was ratified in Mexico 
py a presidential decree dated December 16, 
1949, published in the Gaceta Oficial of 
February 1, 1950, states a report from the 
United States Embassy at Mexico City. 

[See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of October 
24, 1949, for previous announcement of sig- 
nature and terms of the agreement| 


Japan 
Commercial Laws Digests 


RESTORATION OF TRADE-MARK RIGHTS 


SCAP (Supreme Commander for the Allied 
Powers) announced that in accordance with 
a recently promulgated Japanese Govern- 
ment Cabinet order, effective February 1, 
1950, Allied nationals who owned trade- 
marks registered in Japan prior to World 
War II will be enabled to apply for restora- 
tion of such rights. This Cabinet order im- 
plements a September 1, 1949, SCAP directive 
to the Japanese Government on this subject 
(see November 21, 1949, issue of FOREIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY for a summary of this 
directive) 

The announcement indicates that under 
the terms of the Cabinet order “ . trade- 
mark rights of Allied nationals which were 
cancelled under the wartime law of industrial 
property or which lapsed during the war, 
may be restored upon application of the own- 
ers or their successors filed with the Japanese 
Patent Agency at any time up to February 1, 
1951." It is also stated, “persons holding 
merchandise with trade-marks similar to 
those which are restored to an Allied na- 
tional are allowed six months after the 
restoration of his trade-mark rights for the 
disposal of their merchandise. After this 
time the restored rights are fully effective 
against such persons as well as others.” 

The order further provides for the cancella- 
tion of trade-marks registered in Japan which 
are sO similar to the trade-marks or trade 
names of United Nations nationals as to cause 
confusion on application of the United Na- 
tions national Application for such can- 
cellation may also be made at any time up to 
February 1, 1951, if the registered marks 
come within the scope of the following 
conditions 

“1. That the registered trade-mark is so 
Similar to the trade-marks or trade names 
of United Nations nationals as to be con- 
sidered likely to confuse the public. 

“2. That it is used on merchandise which 
is identical with that on which the foreign 
national used his trade-mark or trade name, 
Or which is so similar that it is likely to 
cause mistake or be confused with merchan- 
dise handled by the United Nations national 
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“3. That the trade-mark or trade name of 
the foreign national is well known in Japan. 

“4. That the trade-mark or trade name of 
the foreign national was used by him in any 
country prior to the registration in Japan of 
the trade-mark sought to be canceled.” 

Provisions are made in the Cabinet order 
for the following: (1) Expeditious handling 
of cases in the Japanese Patent Agency and 
courts; (2) the discontinuance of sale of 
merchandise bearing the canceled trade- 
marks; (3) the regsitration of the trade- 
mark of the foreign national immediately 
following cancellation of the registration of 
the Japanese trade-mark; and (4) the regis- 
tration by a United Nations national of 
trade-marks registered in foreign countries 
during the war, with such applications con- 
sidered to have been filed in Japan on the 
same date as the application was filed in the 
foreign country. This last provision, the 
SCAP announcement points out, is of im- 
portance to foreign nationals as the first 
application for registration in Japan obtains 
the rights in a trade-mark, irrespective of 
the length of period of use by another. 

It is anticipated that the provisions of the 
September 1, 1949, SCAP directive to the 
Japanese Government dealing with false or 
misleading markings on merchandise as to 
origin, quality, and quantity and content, 
and those relating to measures to prevent 
future registrations in Japan of trade-marks 
which are confusingly similar to well known 
foreign trade-marks will also be implemented 
by the Japanese Government. Further de- 
tails in this regard will be published in 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY as soon as infor- 
mation is received. 


Korea 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


NEW LISTS OF APPROVED IMPORTS AND 
EXPORTS 


The Korean Ministry of Commerce and 
Industry announced new lists of approved 
exports and imports on December 25, 1949, 
which replace the previous lists. 

There have been no radical changes in the 
new lists, but the import list has been ex- 
panded to include ECA programmed items 
and items programmed for import from 
Japan under the trade plan between the two 
countries (see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of 
July 4, 1949, and December 5, 1949). The 
export list has been brought up to date by 
specifically referring to commodities not pre- 
viously listed separately. These include such 
commodities as bamboo ware, fish-liver oil, 
pig bristles, carpets, and parasols 


Malaya 
~ 
Economic Conditions 


Malaya's foreign trade during 11 months of 
1949 resulted in a deficit more than three 
times the trade deficit experienced in total 
1948. The imbalance was attributed in part 
to an increase in the value of imports, but 
particularly to a decline in the value of ex- 
ports. Deficits characterized Malaya’s 1949 
foreign trade since March, when the trend of 
rising imports and falling exports began to 
set in. Monthly deficits reached a peak in 
June, tapering off markedly in July as a con- 
sequence of a sharp reduction in imports and 
a decided strengthening of Malaya’s export 
position, coinciding with an upturn in rub- 
ber prices. (See accompanying table.) 

The deficit characteristics of Malaya’s post- 
war trade, compared with favorable trade 


balances before the war, result from a greater 
expansion of import than export values, 
a condition of particular concern in view of 
a somewhat greater increase in the postwar 
volume of exports than imports. The dis- 
parity between import volume and value has 
been particularly serious with respect to 
grain and flour products, which represent the 
largest single item in Malaya’s import trade, 
accounting for approximately 19 percent of 
total imports in 1948 and 27 percent in the 
first half of 1949. Although considerable 
progress is being made in expanding rice pro- 
duction, Malaya remains a rice-deficit area, 
depending chiefly upon Burma, Thailand, 
and Indochina for its import supplies. Post- 
war shortfalls in availablities from these sur- 
plus areas have necessitated increased pur- 
chases of wheat and wheat flour, which are 
currently being obtained from soft-currency 
sources, indicating a cessation of such pur- 
chases from the United States, which 
amounted to approximately US$5,648,000 in 
1947 and US$529,000 in 1948. 

In exports, the value-volume disparity, re- 
flecting the differential between changes in 
value and volume compared with prewar, is 
very small in rubber, much greater in tin, and 
outstanding in copra and coconut oil. It is 
significant that, although postwar values in 
these principal commodities exceed prewar 
values, postwar production exceeds prewar 
levels only in rubber, which has, since the 
war, set production records. Because of a 
decline in smallholder output during 1949, 
total rubber production for that year was 
below that of 1948, although the local price 
increase following devaluation served to 
stimulate production late in the year. In 
any event, rubber production in 1949 ex- 
ceeded the prewar record of approximately 
600,000 long tons in 1941. The figure for only 
11 months of 1949 reached approximately 
606,440 long tons. 

The increase in the value of imports in 
total 1949 over 1948 (December 1949 imports 
estimated) is attributed chiefly to increased 
imports from Thailand, the United King- 
dom, and Japan, in the order of magnitude of 
the margin of increase. The expansion of 
imports from Thailand was featured by a 
sharp increase in shipments of tin. Com- 
pared with imports of 2,290 long tons of tin 
cre from Thailand in 1948, Malayan statistics 
for 11 months of 1949 show imports of 5,610 
long tons. Increased imports from the United 
Kingdom for rehabilitation and to make up 
for the tightened restriction of purchases 
from the dollar area are a natural sequence 
of Malaya’s status in the sterling area, par- 
ticularly in the British Empire. Expansion 
of trade with Japan is already evident, re- 
sulting from the trade-expansion program 
instituted by the special trade agreements 
concluded between SCAP and the sterling 
area. 

Changes in Malaya’s foreign trade during 
1949 are highlighted by developments in trade 
with the United States, with respect to both 
imports and exports. Imports from the 
United States during 1949 (for which only 
l1l-month data are now available) will be 
roughly US$45,000,000 below the 1948 level, 
resulting principally from the prohibition 
since mid-1948 of further purchases of 
United States textiles and United States 
automotive vehicles exceeding 20 hp. Con- 
sequently, United States exports to Malaya 
are reverting to their prewar position in 
Malaya’s import trade. Compared with only 
3 percent of the area’s total imports before 
the war, imports from the United States rose 
markedly during the postwar period to ap- 
proximately 10 percent of the total in 1947 
and close to 12 percent in 1948, exceeded 
only by the United Kingdom and Indonesia. 
In 11 months of 1949 this proportion declined 
to approximately 6 percent. The expansion 
of United States exports to Malaya since the 
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War was based chiefly on the increased trade 
in textiles, which before the war was only 
a very small part of United States exports to 
that area. Thus the sharp drop in total ex- 
ports to Malaya in 1949 was the result chiefly 
of a diminution in exports of textiles. 


Malaya'’s Foreign Trade’ 


{In thousands of Straits dollars]? 





Period | Imports Exports | Balance 
ae ore | : 
Average, 1937-39 | 615,714 734, 306 | +118, 592 
1947. 1, 367,453 | 1,294,878 | —72, 575 
1948 | 1, 785, 758 | 1, 724, 162 —61, 596 
1948 (July-Dec.) | 880, 671 918,136 | +37, 465 
1949 (Jan.-—June) 3 936, 626 790, 181 | —146, 445 
1949 (by months): 
January 129, 187 152, 791 +23, 604 
February 137, 124 155, 815 +18, 691 
March _. 177, 919 129,688 | —48, 231 
April 163, 213 124, 969 — 38, 244 
May 167,542 | 116,842 50, 700 
June 161,639 | 109,991 | —51, 648 
July. 132, 949 | 125, 475 | —7,474 
August 147, 354 138, 796 | —8, 558 
September 141, 608 128, 197 —13, 411 
October 156, 028 147, 160 | —, 868 
November 162, 631 151,465 | —11,166 


! Excludes parcel post, coin, and bullion. 

? Before devaluation, the postwar Straits dollar equaled 
approximately US$0.47. The post-devaluation equiva- 
lent is approximately US$0.32. The prewar average 
equivalent for 1937-39 was approximately US$0.52 

3 Six months cumulative as reported. 


Source: Malayan Statistics. 


Although Malaya’s total trade position 
evinces deficit characteristics, trade with 
the United States continues to follow the 
traditional pattern of sizable dollar balances 
in favor of Malaya as a result of extensive 
United States imports of rubber and tin. 
The dollar balance for 1949, however, was 
substantially below that of 1948, principally 
as a result of a marked decline in United 


States imports of rubber from that area. 
The balance for 10 months of 1949 amounted 
to US$130,547,000, or an annual rate of 
US$156,656,000, compared with the 1948 total 
of US$187,696,000. In view of Malaya’s po- 
sition in the British Empire and the sterling 
area, its dollar balances accrue to the dollar 
pool of the sterling area, representing the 
largest net dollar contribution to the latter's 
hard-currency reserve. Although the actual 
net-dollar earnings of Malaya are somewhat 
less than the difference between United 
States imports and exports in trade with 
Malaya (United States imports include goods 
obtained through triangular transactions in 
“cheap sterling’’ and imports of Malayan 
rubber out of United Kingdom stocks against 
ECA counterpart funds), Malaya remains by 
far the principal contributor to the sterling- 
area dollar reserves. 


Mexico 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


OFFICIAL ExXPorRT- TARIFF VALUATIONS 
CHANGED ON 22 AGRICULTURAL, LEATHER, 
AND FISHING PRODUCTS 


The Mexican Ministry of Finance has 
changed the official valuations for export ad 
valorem duty purposes on various agricul- 
tural, leather, and fishing products by a 
circular promulgated in the Diario Oficial of 
February 2, 1950, effective the following day, 
states a report from the United States Em- 
bassy in Mexico City. The following fractions 
are affected, with the new valuation shown 
in pesos per gross kilogram (old valuation 
in parentheses) : 


Veu Old 
Tariff fraction Description raluation valuation 
5-01 Untanned goat and kid skins 8. 6S 9.71 
21-40 Eggplant 73 43 
21-44 Tomatoes. ry 1. 21 
21-63 Potatoes 1 3y ar) 
22-12... Barley in bulk or in manufactured containers of any kind b5 7 
23-01 Coffee in the bean, shelled, in bulk or in manufactured containers of any kind 4.00 10. 00 
23-13 Vanilla with double container of tin plate and wood 90, 05 62.15 
23-14 Vanilla packed in other containers 40. 05 62.15 
25-10 : Copra cake 2s 33 
25-11 Sesame-seed cake 3 uy 
25-12 Cottonseed cake 35 a) 
25-13 Peanut cake 2s ; 
25-14 Linseed cake 4 ; 
25-91 Cottonseed meal 346 407 
25-92 Meal of oleaginous cakes, n. s 4) HIT 
25-93 Bran (wheat) 29 29 
Bran (rice oe 29 
Pk—10 Copra (coconut meat 23 21 
sO 45 Portland cement, n. s Ww 13 
63-16 Salmon in bottles, jars, or cans 2.47 , Al 
63-17 Sardines in bottles, jars, or cans 2.37 ;. 20 
71-16 Soles and sole leather 10. 05 x 4 
71-92 . Bags, wallets, portfolios, and purses, of skin, weighing up to 500 grams 70. 00 105. 24 


Import- and export-duty rates of the Mex- 
ican tariff are available from the American 
Republics Branch, Office of International 
Trade, U.S. Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. or from any Field Office of 
this Department. 


TARIFF COMMISSION REORGANIZED— 
CORRECTION 


The Mexican decree of December 30, 1949, 
reorganizing the Mexicun General Tariff 
Commission has been amended so as to 
have a representative of the National Asso- 
ciation of Exporters and Importers of the 
Mexican Republic on the Commission, ac- 
cording to corrections to the decree published 
in the Diario Oficial of January 12, 1950, re- 
ported by the United States Embassy at 
Mexico City on January 13, 1950. The Mexi- 
can National Bank of Foreign Commerce is 
also given a seat on the Commission. 

Only the Executive Committee of the Com- 
mission is authorized to recommend changes 
in import and export duties and to give 
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opinions in consultation on tariff matters 
The whole Commission, however, is author- 
ized to study tariff policy and to suggest the 
general lines it should follow 

[See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Febru- 
ary 13, 1950, for an announcement of the re- 
organization of the Mexican Tariff Commis- 
sion.| 


PRIVATE IMPORT AND EXPORT TRADE IN 
CONTROLLED COMMODITIES RESTORED 


The Mexican resolution promulgated on 
December 24, 1949, designating the Compania 
Exportadora e Importadora Mexicana, S. A., 
a quasi-official Government agency (known 
as the CEIMSA) as the sole importer-exporter 
of all commodities under import or export 
control in Mexico, has been declared null 
and void as from February 9, 1950, by instruc- 
tions from the Presidency, states a telegram 
dated February 12, 1950, from the United 
States Embassy at Mexico City 

The CEIMSA will continue, presumably, its 
general activities in importing and marketing 





agricultural products in short supply or in 
surplus, and barter transactions. 

The Mexican Ministries of Finance, Agri. 
culture, and Economy will continue to issue 
import and export permits for commodities 
subject to prior import or export permit 
requirement, direct to private importers ang 
exporters. Actually, the resolution of Decem. 
ber 24, 1949, has not been enforced at any 
time. 

|See ForREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Janu- 
ary 16, 1950, for an announcement of the 
resolution in question. | 


TRADE AGREEMENT WITH CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
RATIFIED 


The unlimited, unconditional, most-fay. 
ored-nation trade agreement between Mexico 
and Czechoslovakia which was signed on No- 
vember 9, 1949, and which became provision- 
ally effective on that date, has now been rati- 
fied by the Mexican Government by means 
of a presidential decree published in the 
Diario Oficial of January 24, 1950, states a 
report dated January 27, 1950, from the 
United States Embassy, Mexico City 

|See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Decem- 
ber 19, 1949, for an announcement of the 
signature and terms of the Mexico-Czecho- 
slovak trade agreement. | 


GOLD JEWELRY AND PLATEWARE: NO LONGER 
SUBJECT TO EXPORT PERMIT, AND Duty- 
FREE WHEN TAKEN OUT BY PASSENGERS 


Gold in articles of Jewelry and plateware, 
even when containing parts of other mate- 
rials other than fine pearls or precious stones 
natural or synthetic, not specified (export- 
tariff fraction 91-04) may now be exported 
from Mexico without an export permit, ac- 
cording to circular telegram No. 301-1-1179 
to Mexican customhouses, dated January 5, 
1950, promulgated in the Diario Oficial of 
January 17, 1950, states a report of January 
18, 1950, from the United States Embassy at 
Mexico City. A Mexican decree of December 
27, 1949, effective from January 1, 1950, had 
provided that gold in some forms is pro- 
hibited exportation while gold in other forms 
including jewelry and plateware, is subject 
to a prior export permit issued by the Bank 
of Mexico. 

The same circular telegram also instructs 
the Mexican customhouses not to collect ex- 
port duty on gold jewelry and articles of 
gold taken out of the country as personal 
property by passengers, provided that the 
amount taken out is considered not ezces- 
sive. If the amount is considered excessive 
it will be subject to export duty 

{See ForREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Feb- 
ruary 13, 1950, for an announcement of the 
decree of December 27, 1949, which is hereby 
amended. | 


GASOLINE, TRACTOR FUEL, AND FUEL CIL: 
IMPORTATION PROHIBITED AT SPECIFIED 
BORDER POINTS WHEN PEMEX CAN SUP- 
PLY AREA 


The importation of gasoline, tractor fuel, 
and fuel oil is prohibited at the Mexican 
customhouses of Nuevo Laredo, San Pedro 
Roma, Reynosa and Metamoros (Tamauli- 
pas), whenever Petroleos Mexicanos (Pemex) 
is able to supply these products to those 
markets, by a decree dated December 20, 
1949, published in the Diario Oficial of Jan- 
uary 5, 1950, and effective the same day, 
states a report of January 11, 1950, from the 
United States Embassy at Mexico City 

Whenever Pemex finds that it is unable to 
supply the markets adjacent to these points 
of entry it will so advise the Mexican Min- 
istry of Finance which will then instruct the 
customhouses there to permit the importa- 
tion of these products until Pemex is again 
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able to supply those markets. It is not ex- 
pected that public notice of these steps will 


be given. 

OFFICIAL VALUATIONS FOR COOPERAGE AND 
BARIUM CARBONATE GREATLY DECREASED; 
OTHER MODIFICATIONS MADE 


The Mexican official valuations for asses- 
sing ad valorem import duties have been 
greatly decreased on certain cooperage and 


Tariff fraction 


Description 


on barium carbonate, and other changes 
have been made on other commodities by a 
circular issued by the Ministry of Finance 
promulgated in the Diario Oficial of February 
2, 1950, and effective from February 5, states 
a report dated February 3, 1950, from the 
United States Embassy at Mexico City. 

The import-tariff fractions affected and the 
new valuations, in pesos per gross kilogram 
except where otherwise indicated (former 
valuations in parentheses) are as follows: 


New Old 
valuation valuation 


»40 50 Brushes of animal or vegetable fibers and of felt, n. s., mounted on wood, 
2A 
celluloid, bone, horn, compressed cardboard, quill, paste or ordinary metals 


Plastic brushes weighing up to 50 grams legal kilogram 55. 00 (None) 

Others legal kilogram None 
» 60.00 Barrels, casks, butts, and wooden tanks, assembled or unassembled 1. 60 (2. 55) 
2.60.01 Hoops, staves, bottoms, and tops of wood, for barrels or tanks 1. 20 (1. 35) 
: 23.10 Carbonates of barium, calcium, strontium, or native magnesium (magnesite) 

Barium carbonate 1. 60 (5. 60) 


951.10 Screw propeller vessels of any kind, up to 10 meters in length each 


Rates of duty of the Mexican import tariff 
are available from the American Republics 
Branch, Office of International Trade, U. S. 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
Dp. C., or from any Field Office of the 
Department 


FIFTEEN PERCENT AD VALOREM EXPORT 
SuRCHARGE APPLICABLE TO EXPORTS 
FROM FREE ZONES AND PERIMETERS 


The Mexican 15 percent ad valorem export 
surcharge has been applied to animal, vege- 
table, or mineral products exported from 
Mexican Free Zones and Perimeters, begin- 
ning January 16, 1950, by circular telegram 
No. 301-1-523 dated January 14, 1950, sent 
to Mexican customhouses, states a report 
dated January 23, 1950, from the United 
States Embassy at Mexico City. This circular 
telegram was promulgated in the Diario 
Oficial of January 17, 1950, and provides that 
the 15 percent ad valorem surcharge will 
apply to products exported from free zones 
and perimeters even though they have been 
produced, manufactured, or transformed 
within the free zone or perimeter. 

The 15 percent ad valorem surcharge, like 
the ad valorem part of the export duty is 
assessed on official valuation specified in the 
export tariff, or on the invoice value, which- 
ever is higher 

(Information regarding Mexican export- 
or import-duty rates and official valuations 
for exports or imports may be obtained for 
particular products on request to the Amer- 
ican Republics Branch, Office of Interna- 
tional Trade, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C., or from any of the Field 
Offices of the Department of Commerce. 

|See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Sep- 
tember 18, 1948, for an announcement of the 
establishment of the Mexican 15 percent ad 
valorem export surcharge. | 


FEDERAL MEAT INSPECTION SERVICE ESTAB- 
LISHED FOR MEAT-PACKING PLANTS 


A new Federal Meat Inspection Service has 
been established in Mexico to govern the 
operation of meat-packing plants in the 
country, by a decree of December 31, 1949, 
which was promulgated in the Diario Oficial 
of January 17, and became effective on Janu- 
ary 20, 1950, states a telegram of January 
18, from the United States Embassy at Mexico 
City. This decree specifies the equipment 
and facilities which meat-packing plants 
must have in order to qualify to operate 
under the designation ‘Federal Inspection 
Type.” 

The inspection service will apply not only 
to the locality, food, slaughterhouse, and 
slaughtering and _ refrigeration operations, 
but also to the products themselves and con- 
tainers. Labels, marks, and symbols to be 
used by packing plants will have to be ap- 
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None (21, 798. 85) 


proved by the Secretariat of the Inspection 
Service. 

No carcass, parts thereof, meat or meat 
products will be accepted for transportation 
or permitted exportation unless it was pre- 
pared in “Federal Inspection Type’’ estab- 
lishments and is accompanied by a sanitary 
certificate issued by the Inspection Service. 
Edible animal products for exportation pre- 
pared by methods or with substances not 
permitted by the Secretariat of the Federal 
Inspection Service, but which are acceptable 
to the country of destination must be ac- 
companied by the order for its manufacture 
and exportation. The Secretariat may es- 
tablish the conditions and requirements for 
the preparation of such products. 

There is also a special section dealing with 
the preparation of horsemeat. Packing 
plants handling both horsemeat and beef 
must maintain separate establishments for 
these two products. All labels, tags, and 
marks used for horsemeat and products 
thereof must be in black ink, and must 
clearly indicate that it is horsemeat. 

The decree also provides that carcasses, 
parts thereof, meat and edible meat products 
which are imported into Mexico, will continue 
to be subject to the provisions of the Mexi- 
can Law of Animal Sanitation of September 
26, 1940; the Regulations for the “Veterinary 
Sanitary Inspection” of March 4, 1926, as 
amended; the Mexican Absolute Foreign 
Quarantine on Animals and Animal Products, 
of March 19, 1941; they are also subject to 
the pertinent provisions of this decree. 

The decree provides for fines ranging from 
50 pesos to 20,000 pesos for infractions of 
its provisions, as well as temporary and per- 
manent closing of the establishments. 

Regulations for the application of this 
decree are to be issued. 


Nicaragua 
Exchange and Finance 


EXCHANGE-CONTROL SYSTEM MODIFIED 


Portions of Nicaragua’s basic decree law 
for the Stabilization of Exchange, dated 
April 7, 1949, have been amended by a new 
decree law of December 16, 1949, according 
to reports from the United States Embassy 
in Managua. The most important provision 
of the new law grants to exporters of agri- 
cultural and livestock products from Nicara- 
gua the free use of up to 20 percent of the 
foreign exchange received from their ex- 
portation, to pay for the importation of 
products which will be included in a “Special 
List of Nonessential Articles,” yet to be pub- 
lished. 

Under the newly established procedure, an 
exporter still negotiates the exchange realized 
from his activities through an authorized 


banking institution, but instead of receiving 
cordobas at the official rate of 5 to the dollar 
for the entire amount, as heretofore, he may 
choose to receive payment for only 80 per- 
cent at the official rate, and for the remainder 
receive Certificates of Availability. These 
certificates are valid for 60 days and are 
freely negotiable within the country. Any 
registered importer may apply for a permit 
to import any article appearing on the 
“special list,’’ offering the necessary value 
in Certificates of Availability. If certificates 
are not used within the 60-day validity 
period, they may be exchanged for cordobas 
at the official rate. 

It is understood that the Special List of 
Nonessential Articles, which may be pur- 
chased only with Certificates of Availability, 
will include chiefly nonessential and luxury 
imports. It may, however, include any prod- 
ucts formerly classified either as essential, 
semiessential or nonessential, with the ex- 
ception of the following items which the law 
specifically states must remain in the regular 
nonessential list, and thus may not be im- 
ported against Certificates of Availability: 
Automobiles, station wagons, motorcycles, 
radios, phonographs, record players and 
similar products, fine china and porcelain, 
natural or artificial mineral waters, beer, 
coffee, hog lard, cement, leather shoes, toilet 
soap, rugs, wooden furniture, perfumes, cos- 
metics and toilet preparations, fish and shell- 
fish products, feathers and manufactures, 
jewelry, tableware and similar products of 
precious metals, fine unmounted pearls, and 
precious and semiprecious stones. 

The decree law of December 16 further 
provides for a special type of transaction to 
encourage the exportation of certain Nicara- 
guan agricultural or industrial products 
which under certain circumstances might 
not be able to compete with similar products 
in the world markets, or which cannot be 
sold for currencies freely convertible into 
United States dollars. Article 11 states that 
registered importers who export such prod- 
ucts may be granted an indicated percentage 
of the exchange received (presumably up to 
100 percent) for the importation of any 
items on the essential or semiessential im- 
port lists. The details of completing such 
transactions and the specific export products 
involved have not yet been announced, but 
both cotton and sesame have been men- 
tioned as possibilities. 

The other important change effected by the 
new decree is the substitution of a single 
Comptroller of Exchange for the previous 
three-man Exchange Control Commission. 

Both the Certificate of Availability system 
and the so-called “compensation” provision 
are in effect limited devaluation of the 
cordoba. The official rate remains at 5 
cordobas per dollar, but the free-market rate 
is currently at 6.50 to the dollar. The rate 
at which Certificates of Availability will be 
negotiated will depend upon the demand 
for them, which in turn will be determined 
largely by the classification of imports into 
the various lists, including the “special list.” 
It is expected that the effective rate will be 
between 6.50 and 8 cordobas to the dollar. 

[For announcement of the basic Nicara- 
guan Exchange Control Law, see ForrIGNn 
COMMERCE WEEKLY Of May 2, 1949.] 


Nyasaland 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 
SUNFLOWER SEEDS IMPORTATION FROM 
SouTH AMERICA PROHIBITED 


The importation of sunflower seed into the 
Nyasaland Protectorate from any country 
“forming part of the continent of South 
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America” has been prohibited by an official 
order of the Director of Agriculture in Nyasa- 
land issued on December 20, 1949, and pre- 
sumably effective from that date. 


Pakistan 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
KARACHI 


(Dated January 31, 1950) 


The cloudy economic picture of Pakistan at 
the end of January was relieved by occasional 
bright spots, although the over-all view has 
not changed basically since late September 
when relations with India began to go 
abruptly downward. 

During January, observers on the spot con- 
tinued to be treated to the regrettable spec- 
tacle of Pakistan seeking buyers for jute, cot- 
ton, and wheat surpluses, while India was 
searching for wheat and cotton in the United 
States and other countries, and was taking 
steps to meet the scarcity of raw jute. 

By the end of the month, however, the 
Pakistan authorities were permitting some 
Indian jute in East Bengal to proceed to 
Calcutta and other jute shipments to transit 
East Bengal from Assam. With the opening 
of the all-Indian railway from Assam to West 
Bengal, India has been giving considerable 
publicity to the prospect of by-passing the 
direct route across East Bengal. 

Aside from the trickle of jute, the trade 
deadlock with India became even tighter dur- 
ing the month, principally as a consequence 
of the suspension of through freight and 
passenger facilities between East Bengal and 
India which was partially accomplished late 
in December and which was capped on Janu- 
ary 19 with Pakistan’s decision to hold up all 
transit shipments at the border for the pur- 
pose of making onward booking and collect- 
ing freight charges due Pakistan for the por- 
tion of the trip made on its railways. Here- 
tofore, according to the official Pakistan state- 
ment on the subject, such charges were put 
on the books, according to mutual agreement, 
but no settlement had been made by India 
since devaluation. Pakistan declared this to 
be an untenable situation and took the afore- 
mentioned step to correct it. 

For the first time in many months, the 
export value of trade through the port of 
Karachi in December exceeded the import 
value. Imports amounted to 43,900,000 ru- 
pees, and exports totaled 46,300,000 rupees. 
However, the cumulative trade totals from 
April 1, 1949, through December 1949 reflect 
an adverse balance of 274,100,000 rupees, 
which compared with an adverse balance of 
203,500,000 rupees during the same period of 
1948. The “favorable” picture in December 
is due almost entirely to the virtual cessation 
of trade with India, as it is through the port 
of Karachi that the bulk of Indian imports 
pass 

Considerable local publicity was given to 
the ratification of a l-year trade agreement 
between Pakistan and Japan. Although 
trade on both sides is to be primarily in the 
hands of private merchants, the agreement 
assures the importer of appropriate licenses 
and facilities of the Governments concerned 
for the import by Pakistan of Japan's piece 
goods and textiles, wool-textile machinery, 
hydroelectric-plant equipment, railway roll- 
ing stock, hardware, and iron and steel man- 
ufactures, and the import by Japan of raw 
cotton, raw jute, wool, and hides. The press 
announced the approaches by Switzerland, 
Austria, Hungary, and Italy to the Pakistan 
Government for the negotiation of bilateral 
trade agreements. The proposed Treaty of 
Friendship, Commerce, and Navigation which 
has been under negotiation since 1948 be- 
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tween Pakistan and the United States has not 
been finalized. Only a few thousand tons of 
Pakistan's 450,000 tons of wheat surplus were 
exported during 1949. Numerous inquiries 
were received, however, from Spain, Japan, 
and other countries, and press reports indi- 
cate official optimism concerning the prospect 
of the disposal of the entire 450,000 tons dur- 
ing the first part of 1950. 

Firmness of prices for raw products con- 
tinued to favor Pakistan. Cotton prices con- 
tinued to be stable despite the cessation of 
exports to India, normally Pakistan’s chief 
market. Although this year’s cotton crop 
was larger than last year’s and although con- 
siderably larger stocks await export from Ka- 
rachi, prices continued to be well above the 
American level, when the 60 rupees per bale 
export duty is considered. Jute prices ad- 
vanced during the month. Official jute 
prices were about two-thirds of those of last 
year’s extraordinarily high level. Finally, 
the price of wool in the world wool market 
was maintained beyond the time when the 
local trade had believed that the top of the 
market had been reached with respect to 
demand. 

A 15-day-old pay deadlock (not an actual 
stoppage of work), which was initiated by 
workers of the Attock Oil Co., was amicably 
settled, and an agreement was signed by 
which workers were granted certain conces- 
sions concerning wages, allowances, sick leave 
and pay, and commissary purchasing priv- 
ileges. 

Upon the conclusion of the Asian Regional 
Conference of the ILO, the Employers’ Dele- 
gate from Pakistan declared that “the Con- 
ference marked a new era in the relationship 
of ILO to the countries of Asia.” Local press 
comments on the results of the conference 
have been very favorable 

Some 56,000 East Bengal provincial gov- 
ernment employees in the _ lower-salary 
brackets recently received increases in salary 
and cost-of-living allowances varying from 
25 to 93 percent 

The Abbasi Textile Mill was opened in Ba- 
hawalpur State, marking another stride 
toward Pakistan’s plans eventually to pro- 
duce two-thirds of its cotton-textile require- 
ments. In the meantime, the general reluc- 
tance of domestic capital to be invested in 
industrial development continues to be pub- 
licly denounced by Government officials 
Some Pakistan capitalists are believed to be 
withholding investment pending a settle- 
ment of the Kashmir issue 

The Indian coal embargo is still in effect 
and at least one foreign coal shipment is 
reported to be on the way, a 10,000-ton supply 
from Poland. The Government has been 
carrying on negotiations for additional sup- 
plies with Great Britain and France, and 
probably other countries. Meanwhile the 
shortage of this fuel has compelled reduction 
in the consumption of electricity in parts 
of the country. The press announced the 
discovery of coal deposits about 150 miles 
northeast of Chittagong, but their commer- 
cial possibilities have not yet been assessed 

The Burmah Oil Co.'s test well at Lakhra 
(Sind) has passed the 12,000-foot mark with- 
out incident, making it easily the deepest dry 
hole in South Asia. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


FOREIGN-TRADE POLiIcy 


The Pakistan Minister of Commerce has 
announced that allocations of foreign ex- 
change for commercial imports for the year 
ending June 1950 would be substantially the 
same as the actual expenditure on such im- 
ports from July 1948 through June 1949 
The objectives of Pakistan’s commercial 
policy, the Minister asserted, ‘are strictly 
commercial—the production, marketing, and 





sale of our exportable commodities at the 
highest possible level, on sound standards, 
to the best advantage of producer and trader; 
the importation of a sufficiency of the es- 
sential manufactured goods which a rising 
standard of production can earn and of the 
capital goods and machinery designed to in. 
crease that earning still further.” 

He anounced that the suspension of the 
open general license for sterling imports wi] 
be raised and that imports will be permitted 
freely until June 1950 for ‘“‘certain essential 
commodities.” These are machinery anq 
millwork; drugs, medicines, and selected 
chemicals; metals and ores; mineral Oils; 
coal and coke; milk products; dyeing anq 
tanning substances; trucks; and jute manu. 
factures. Insofar as the American Account 
Area is concerned, the Pakistan Government 
has decided that the automatic licensing for 
that area of machinery, drugs, medicines 
and selected chemicals which was intro- 
duced a short time ago shall continue, Aj] 
other imports will be licensed in accordance 
with approved ceilings of expenditure for 
each category which have been communi- 
cated to the Chief Controller of Imports and 
Exports 

One of the reasons for import controls, the 
Minister declared, is the conservation of for- 
eign exchange for essential goods. Pointing 
out that many of the most profitable trading 
lines are luxury goods, he said that it would 
cause him no sorrow to see such goods 
diminish in Pakistan markets 


d, ‘ . 
Panama 
AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
PANAMA CITY 
(Dated February 3, 1950) 


The president of the Panama Chamber of 
Commerce, in his 1949 annual report, de- 
scribed the country’s economic situation as 
“bad but not hopeless,” reflecting the views 
of the general business community Pan- 
ama’s President Arias, discussing the Re- 
public’s economy at the inauguration of a 
new $2,600,000 power plant installation of 
the local power company, a United States 
subsidiary, reaffirmed his Administration's 
interest in attracting foreign capital to 
Panama and assuring its protection as long 
as the foreign investor respected the laws of 
the country; the investment of the capital 
favored national development; and the cap- 
ital was not used for exploitation 

The role of agriculture in Panama was 
discussed extensively by the National As- 
sembly in its debates concerning the exten- 
sion of a Government contract with a large 
agricultural development company, a sub- 
sidiary of a United States firm. Presidential 
approval was expected for the Assembly's 
favorable action, which would authorize the 
administration to negotiate a 30-year exten- 
sion of the contract A 3-day agricultural 
fair was held late in January near Colon 
Approximately 5,000 persons visited the ex- 
hibits of farm and livestock products. Mean- 
while, the Agricultural, Livestock, and Indus- 
trial Bank, a semi-independent government 
bank which assists farmers in financing 
crops, began the purchase of 1,000,000 pounds 
of domestic rice at approximately $4 per 100 
pounds. Pending governmental appropria- 
tion for the purchases, the bank obtained 
a loan from the local branch of a United 
States bank 

The first law passed by the National As- 
sembly in 1950 abolished the system of daily 
quotas on cattle slaughtering. Restrictions, 
however, were placed on the size of cattle 
which could be slaughtered According to 
the new law, no native cattle of less than 
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700 pounds and no imported cattle of less 
than 800 pounds can be slaughtered. 

Building and construction activities con- 
tinued to be slow, although work was re- 
sumed on the new terminal building at 
Tocumen National Airport. A formal dedi- 
cation was made early in the month, marking 
the completion of structural work on the 
new hotel scheduled to open in Panama City 
in September. 

The Government moved to curb contra- 
pand shipments through the San Blas Islands 
by prohibiting the shipment of reexport goods 
from Colon in vessels of less than 1,000-ton 
capacity. Shipping circles were encouraged 
when a local insurance company opened a 
marine insurance service, offering such serv- 
ice for the first time on the isthmus. A 
new trucking service also was opened be- 
tween Panama and Colon, providing refriger- 
ation service between the two cities. 

Panama's recently organized corps of tour- 
ist police, trained to assist foreign tourists, 
pegan to function early in January. Two 
large cruise liners, carrying more than 800 
passengers called at Colon during the month. 
of further interest to tourists was the an- 
nouncement by a British air carrier of a 
direct Panama-to-Europe schedule to open 
in March with two, and later three, flights 
weekly between London and Panama. 


Paraguay 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


COMMERCIAL AND PAYMENTS AGREEMENT 
SIGNED WITH FRANCE 


Paraguay signed a Commercial and Pay- 
ments Agreement with France, at Paris, on 
December 19, 1949, according to a report from 
the United States Embassy at Asuncion dated 
January 27, 1950 

Both countries agree to grant export and 
import licenses for the goods listed below 
up to an annual value of US$1,080,000 each 
during the first year of the agreement. 

During the first year Paraguay will export 
to France the following commodities (in 
thousands of U. S. dollars): Cotton, 400; 
tobacco, 230; hides, 200; petitgrain and es- 
sential oils, 120; quebracho extract, 80; tung 
oil, bones, woods, and certain other items, 
50. 

During the same period, France will export 
the following to Paraguay (in thousands of 
U. S. dollars): Automotive vehicles, trucks, 
tractors, and parts, 85; iron and steel prod- 
ucts, 90; electrical materials, 50; radio-elec- 
tric, telephonic, and telegraphic equipment, 
50; pharmaceuticals, 100; cotton cloth, 300; 
other cloth and yarns, 80; chinaware, glass- 
ware, miscellaneous machinery, and hard- 
ware, 325 

A special Paraguayan account will be 
opened by the Bank of France. Into this 
noninterest-bearing account will be credited 
the value of French imports from Paraguay, 
remittances from persons in France to per- 
sons in Paraguay, and balances transferred 
from registered Paraguayan special private 
accounts which Paraguayan banks are au- 
thorized to open in French banks. The 
Special Paraguayan account will be debited 
in the amount of imports into Paraguay 
from France, remittances from residents of 
Paraguay to residents of France and author- 
ized transfers to Paraguayan special private 
accounts 

The Bank of France and the Bank of Par- 
aguay will agree on the method and fre- 
quency of clearing. Balances may be liqui- 
dated by the sale of products specified in 
the agreement or by payment in dollars or 
In gold, depending on arrangements between 
the two banks 


February 27. 1950 
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Unconditional most-favored-nation treat- 
ment is mutually granted in all matters re- 
lating to customs clearance, including duties, 
charges, etc., both for imports and exports. 
“France” is understood to include metro- 
politan France, most of the possessions, and 
the Saar area in Germany. 

Exchange of ratifications will take place 
in Asuncion. Provisionally, the agreement 
entered into force on the date of signature 
and is valid for one year. It is subject to 
tacit renewal, but may be denounced by 
either party at any time with three months 
advance notice. 


COMMERCIAL AND PAYMENTS AGREEMENT 
SIGNED WITH YUGOSLAVIA 


Paraguay signed a commercial and pay- 
ments agreement with Yugoslavia in Asun- 
cion on January 17, 1950, states a report from 
the United States Embassy in Asuncion dated 
January 24, 1950. 

Both countries agree to facilitate the 
granting of licenses necessary for the impor- 
tation and exportation of products of both 
countries. 

The Bank of Yugoslavia will open a non- 
interest-bearing account in United States 
dollars in the name of the Bank of Paraguay 
to which payments will be made for imports 
by each country from the other, as well as 
all other payments agreed upon by the two 
banks. All operations will be undertaken in 
terms of United States dollars, and each bank 
will reciprocally provide to the other a re- 
volving credit up to $500,000 to facilitate 
payments between the two countries. Any 
balance existing at the expiration of the 
agreement will be subject to payment in 
goods within 6 months. 

The agreement became provisionally effec- 
tive 10 days from the date of signature with- 
out prejudice to future ratification and will 
be in force for 2 years. It will be automati- 
cally extended thereafter until denounced 
by either party with 3 months’ advance 
notice. 

In connection with the agreement, an ex- 
change of notes between the two countries on 
the same date established the lists of prod- 
ucts which each country desires to export. 
The Paraguayan list includes quebracho ex- 
tract, cattle hides, cotton, coconut oil, tung 
oil, peanuts, tallow, and packing-house by- 
products. Yugoslavia is interested in export- 
ing chemical products, cement, mercury, 
cigarette paper, glass, yeast, alcoholic bever- 
ages, preserves, medicinal plants, drugs, rub- 
ber manufactures, horseshoe nails, hoes, and 
sickles. 


Philippin es 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
MANILA 


(Dated January 24, 1950) 


The first postwar large-scale agricultural 
development project entered upon by the 
Philippine Government in conjunction with 
private capital was formalized in an Operat- 
ing and Development Agreement signed Jan- 
uary 6 by the National Abaca and Other 
Fibers Corporation and a naturalized Philip- 
pine citizen. Under terms of the agreement 
the private interests may rent at $1 per hec- 
tare 7,500 hectares (18,525 acres) of land in 
Davao, which they must clear and develop as 
an abaca plantation. Fiber produced be- 
comes the property of NAFCO, which in turn 
must pay the private company for 92 percent 
of all production. The arrangement is widely 
approved as a positive step toward rehabilita- 
tion of the abaca industry. 

With action on price control delayed until 
the regular session of Congress, prices of im- 





ported foodstuffs have shown moderate in- 
creases, while prices of coffee, cigarettes, and 
liquors have risen drastically. It is expected 
that the Philippine Relief and Trade Reha- 
bilitation Administration (PRATRA) will re- 
quest necessary police powers to enforce price 
control. 

For the native, whose cost of living is not 
materially affected by the price of imported 
foods, cost-of-living indexes indicate a mod- 
erate decline. For the average Manila wage 
earner with a family (4.9 members), the cost- 
of-living index stood at 339.6 in November; 
329.6 in December; and 331.5 as of January 
7, 1950—based on 1941 as 100. The rise in 
the first week in January was caused by a 
sharp increase in prices of clothing and mis- 
cellaneous items, particularly the latter group 
which includes such imported products as 
matches, cigarettes, and medicines. 

Rice supplies during the past month were 
ample. Much of the 1949-50 crop has been 
gathered, and harvesting of other varieties is 
started or nearing competion. Imports of 
milled rice in 1949 amounted to 145,557 
metric tons, valued at 51,700,000 pesos ($25,- 
850,000) , in contrast to 120,110 tons imported 
in 1948. The National Rice and Corn Cor- 
poration, with 61,026 tons of imported rice on 
hand on December 1, 1949, is expected to con- 
tinue its monopoly of rice imports in 1950. 

Exports of copra during 1949 were the low- 
est in postwar years, totaling 556,613 long 
tons, compared with 625,630 in 1948 and 
968,430 in 1947. Recent copra prices have 
shown a slight advance. Shipments in 1949 
of other coconut products increased materi- 
ally, exports of coconut oil amounting to 
64,147 tons, against 41,774 in 1948, and desic- 
cated coconut shipments totaling 56,067 tons, 
an increase of 2,664 tons over the preceding 
year. 

As of January 1, 1950, 18 of the 28 sugar 
centrals were in full operation, having milled 
approximately 101,797 short tons of the 1949- 
50 crop. In mid-December one of the largest 
mills in the country, the Talisay-Silay Mill- 
ing Co. on Negros Island, was completely re- 
constructed and commenced operations. Pre- 
liminary estimates of the 1949-50 tobacco 
crop indicate a good harvest in the Cagayan 
Valley, ranking tobacco region, with a pos- 
sible production of 24,000 metric tons. This 
would be 9 percent higher than the previous 
tobacco crop. 

Philippine foreign trade in 1949 totaled 
approximately 1,598,000,000 pesos (1 peso 
$0.50, according to preliminary figures re- 
leased early in January by the Bureau of 
Census. Imports were estimated at 1,079,- 
000,000 pesos compared with 1,136,410,000 
pesos in 1948, and exports at 519,000,000 pesos, 
against 638,400,000 pesos in the preceding 
year. The decline from 1948 in imports 
amounted to only about 5 percent, notwith- 
standing a full year of import controls in 
1949, while the drop in exports amounted to 
18 percent, chiefly because of lower prices 
for copra. 

The first free-market sale of gold was made 
on January 16 when 6,500 ounces, or nearly 
one-third of the combined monthly output 
of all mines, were sold by the major pro- 
ducers on a pro-rata basis through the 
Chamber of Mines of the Philippines. This 
step followed the issuance on January 10 
by the Central Bank of its circular 21 amend- 
ing restrictions on sales of gold by permitting 
gold-mining companies to sell 75 percent 
of their monthly production on the local 
market, provided that at least 25 percent 
is sold to the bank. Prices obtained on Jan- 
uary 16 were 108.20 pesos per ounce for re- 
fined gold and 106.45 pesos for bullion, which 
remunerations were far higher than the pre- 
control prices of approximately 86 pesos, and 
considerably higher than had been antic- 
ipated. 
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Nearly all stocks on the Manila Stock Ex- 
change registered substantial gains from No- 
vember 15, 1949, to January 14, 1950. The 
mining-share average for the 2-month period 
rose from a low of 69.85 to a high of 93.42 
pesos. The action of the Central Bank in 
allowing two gold-mining companies to re- 
mit to stockholders in the United States ap- 
proximately $223,000 in dividends payable 
January 16, and in granting several other 
licenses for sizable remittances, created a 
more confident atmosphere in financial 
circles. 

On January 6, both Houses of the special 
session of Congress passed the budget for 
the fiscal year 1950, amounting to 291,600,000 
pesos. Since July 1, 1949, funds had been 
released for the operation of the Govern- 
ment on the basis of Executive orders which 
were later declared unconstitutional by the 
Supreme Court. The budget as passed in- 
cluded 232,300,000 pesos for general appro- 
priations; 52,400,000 for special appropria- 
tions; 875,000 pesos for continuation of 
various services previously supported by the 
Philippine Rehabilitation Act of 1946, and 
6,000,000 pesos for the general election ex- 
penses in November 1949. In view of an 
expected decline in revenues and an in- 
creased deficit, estimated at 180,000,000 pesos 
by the end of the fiscal year 1950, new tax 
measures reportedly are under consideration 
for submission to the regular session of 
Congress. 


Exchange and Finance 


CENTRAL BANK NOTIFICATION No. 10, as 
AMENDED, REGARDING PAYMENTS FOR 
IMPORTS, CLARIFIED 


A statement clarifying provisions of Cen- 
tral Bank notification No. 10, as amended, 
and explaining the policy of the Philippine 
Exchange Control Office on allocation of ex- 
change under special license for payments 
for imports, was issued on January 24, 1950, 
by the Chairman of the Exchange Control 
Committee. (Texts of notification No. 10 
and amendments thereto may be obtained 
from the Far Eastern Branch, Office of In- 
ternational Trade, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C.) 

Under terms of notification No. 10, as 
amended, the chairman said that importers 
who in 1949 paid for imports not now sub- 
ject to import controls by letter of credit 
issued by Philippine banks, or by D/A and 
D/P drafts drawn on themselves and col- 
lected by Philippine banks, may without ob- 
taining a special exchange license from the 
Exchange Control Office, open letters of 
credit with the bank or banks which served 
them in 1949 to pay for uncontrolled imports. 
Said letters of credit may be opened in any 
1 month up to an amount equal to 6 per- 
cent of all letters of credit used in 1949 and 
of sight drafts received for collection in 
1949, in respect to uncontrolled imports. 
It is permissible to cumulate the 6 percent 
monthly allotment for opening of letters of 
credit for a 3 months’ period. 

Importers of uncontrolled articles who are 
not able to qualify for the purchase of ex- 
change without license under provisions of 
notification No. 10, as amended, i. e., im- 
porters without letter-of-credit or sight- 
draft record in 1949, must file application 
with the Exchange Control Office to purchase 
exchange needed for 1950 imports of uncon- 
trolled commodities. Applications may 
cover a 2 months’ period. The Exchange 
Control Office will then grant licenses au- 
thorizing importers to purchase during each 
of the 2 months foreign exchange in amounts 
up to 6 percent of the cost of all imports of 
uncontrolled items received by the importer 
in 1949. Should any portion of an import- 
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er’s 1949 business have been so transacted as 
to make him eligible to buy without license 
exchange for opening of letters of credit un- 
der notification No. 10, the amount of ex- 
change received in such manner will be 
deducted from the total exchange which 
may be purchased under special license. 

When special licenses are granted for the 
purchase of exchange to pay for uncontrolled 
imports, the method by which remittance 
is made is a matter of personal choice for 
the importer. He may handle payments 
under letter of credit, sight draft, telegraphic 
transfer, or by any other means he may 
elect. 

In regard to articles subject to import con- 
trols, notification No. 10, as amended, pro- 
vides that importers may without specific 
license from the Exchange Control Office, 
obtain foreign exchange to pay for import 
bills drawn under a letter of credit issued 
after January 7, 1950. Importers who are 
not able to finance imports of controlled 
items on a letter-of-credit basis must apply 
for special exchange licenses. Exchange 
licenses will then be granted for the pur- 
chase of exchange to pay for imports for 
which import licenses have been obtained, 
and regardless of the manner in which pay- 
ment is to be effected. 


Portugal 
AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
LISBON 


(Dated January 23, 1950) 


Noteworthy events in Portugal during Jan- 
uary were the voting of another balanced 
budget, well-spaced heavy rains, and the 
liberalizing of certain trade with the ERP 
countries. The disappointing volume of 
Christmas sales prompted many Lisbon re- 
tailers subsequently to offer bargain prices 
on slow-moving items. As a result, sales 
were above the normal January level. This, 
together with the termination of the drastic 
rationing of electric power after the early 
winter rains, gave a lift to the industries 
centered largely in the North. 

The main stimulus, however, to the wave of 
optimism in most of the wholesale trade, has 
been the concerted action, by ERP countries, 
in removing their quantitative restrictions 
on numerous commodities when imported 
from countries which are fellow members of 
OEEC. The published lists of commodities 
liberalized, notably by England and France, 
are encouraging Portuguese exporters of 
fruit, nuts, wines, cork, and textiles to re- 
double their selling efforts in Europe. 

The 1950 budget, approved by the National 
Assembly on December 30, maintains the tra- 
ditional over-all balance, with estimated rev- 
enues of 5,272,000,000 escudos and total 
expenditures of 5,268,000,000 escudos; both of 
these figures are almost 400,000,000 escudos 
below the 1949 budget provision of 5,667,000,- 
000 escudos for revenues and 5,666,000,000 
for expenditures. 

Gold and foreign-exchange holdings of the 
Bank of Portugal rose from 12,225,000,000 
escudos on November 30 to 12,361,000,000 on 
December 28. An increase occurred in note 
circulation—from 8,165,000,000 to 8,350,000,- 
000 escudos. The ECA counterpart fund also 
showed an increase—from 107,000,000 to 
119,000,000 escudos. 

The latest official statement describes the 
weather in December as having been gen- 
erally very favorable. The rains were mod- 
erate and well spaced between intervals of 
intense sun, allowing vegetables in the Beira 
district to catch up with those in other dis- 
tricts where rainfall had permitted an earlier 
ground preparation. Livestock are enjoying 





abundant pasturage. Water supply for irri. 
gation this spring is already assured, except 
in the North. Most fruit-orchard crops were 
satisfactory in quality as well as in quantity, 
despite inroads of the fruit fly. 

No official statement has been issued alter. 
ing the earlier estimate of 330,000 metric tons 
for 1949 domestic production of wheat, but 
there are indications that the forthcoming 
statement will raise this estimate consiq. 
erably, in view of the fact that estimates are 
based on percentage relationship to the pre- 
vious crop which recently has been confirmeg 
at 355,000 metric tons, compared to the pre- 
vious calculation of 323,000. The recent 
almond crop is estimated unofficially at 3,809 
metric tons, a record yield. The olive-oj) 
estimate has been raised a further 4,709 
metric tons, to a new very satisfactory leve| 
of 93,404 metric tons. Meanwhile, estimates 
for 1949 harvests of oats and potatoes have 
been reduced substantially. 

According to a _ top-level Government 
source, a definite program will be presented 
for Ministerial approval very soon for pro- 
moting sales in the United States market, 
to be built around an advertising campaign, 
Portugal is giving active support to the OEEC 
plan for the setting up of exhibits in the 
International Trade Fair in Chicago in Au. 
gust for products of ERP countries. Officia) 
agencies are considering various measures 
(including the reducing of fees, inspections, 
and entry regulations), which transport 
agencies have described as imperative, to 
encourage side tours in Portugal this year 
by the millions of foreigners who will be 
making pilgrimages to Rome. 

Official trade statistics for the first 11 
months of 1949 show imports of 8,188,000,000 
escudos and exports of 3,660,000,000 escudos, 
giving an adverse trade balance of 4,528. 
000,000 escudos, which is approximately 
equivalent to $158,000,000. Trade returns for 
the corresponding months of 1948 show 
8,742,000,000 escudos of imports and 3,867,- 
000,000 escudos of exports 

Comparing 1l-month data for 1948 and 
1949, imports from the United States in 
escudos dropped in value from 1,976,000,000 
to 1,489,000,000, and exports to the United 
States dropped from 416,000,000 to 360,000,000. 


Commercial Laws Digests 


TERM “PRODUCT OF PORTUGAL” DEFINED 
FOR MACHINES 


Machines and other apparatus assembled 
in Portugal may not be considered as “prod- 
ucts of Portugal” unless expenditures in 
Portugal for materials, labor, management, 
and certain other items, total more than 60 
percent of the factory cost price, by decree- 
law No. 37,683 of December 24, 1949, accord- 
ing to a report of January 16, 1950, from the 
United States Embassy, Lisbon 

The Ministry of Economy is to verify the 
right of each product to be called Portuguese 
and, if it deems it appropriate, may fix a 
maximum retail price 


Reunion 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


FLOURS OF WHEAT, SPELT, AND MESLIN: 
IMPORT Duty MODIFIED 


The minimum tariff rate of import duty in 
Reunion on flours of wheat, spelt, and meslin, 
of whatever extraction rate, has been fixed at 
3 percent ad valorem by an order of December 
24, 1949, published in the French Journal 
Officiel on December 25; however, the duty on 
these products is still suspended as it is in 
France. 
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of the war. 


by April 30, 1950. 
Department of State before that date. 


Time Limit for Filing of War Claims Against 
Thai Government 


In August 1947 the Thai Government agreed to terms of reference for the 
settlement of claims of American nationals against the Thai Government 
arising out of their internment in Thailand, the seizure of their property in 
Thailand, or the loss of, or damage to, their property in Thailand as a result 
A substantial portion of the claims has already been examined 
by the Thai Claims Committee and awards have been paid to claimants. 

The Thai Government wishes to bring to a conclusion the consideration of 
claims by this committee. The Department of State, accordingly, has agreed 
that all remaining claims should be submitted to the Thai Claims Committee 
To make this possible, these claims must be sent to the 











Spain 
Exchange and Finance 


SPECIAL EXCHANGE RATES ESTABLISHED 


The Spanish Government has revised the 
special exchange rate for imports of tobacco 
and has established new special exchange 
rates for exports of four other products, ac- 
cording to a report of December 30, 1949, from 
the United States Embassy, Madrid. 

The revised import rate for tobacco is 19.71 
pesetas to the dollar, replacing a rate of 24.09 
pesetas 

The new special exchange rates on exports, 
in pesetas to the dollar, are as follows: Onion 
seed, 16.425; cacao beans, 21.90; “trocadero”’- 
brand lettuce, 24.09; and fresh flowers, 24.09. 

{See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY Of Janu- 
ary 16, 1950, for an announcement of the 
earlier special exchange rate for tobacco.] 


SPECIAL EXCHANGE RATE FOR CANNED TUNA 
ESTABLISHED 


The Spanish Government has established 
a special exchange rate of 21.5C pesetas to 
the dollar on exports of canned tuna fish, by 
a notice of January 12, according to a report 
of January 26, 1950, from the American Em- 
bassy, Madrid 


Sweden 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


SWEDEN'S DOLLAR IMPORT PLAN FOR FIRST 
HALF oF 1950 


The Swedish Government has announced 
that import licenses totaling somewhat more 
than 360,000,000 crowns ($69,000,000) will be 
issued during the first half of 1950 covering 
imports from dollar sources, according to a 
dispatch dated January 19, from the United 
States Embassy at Stockholm. It was added 
that, unless unforeseen developments occur, 
a similar amount will be made available dur- 
ing the second half of the year, bringing the 
annual total to approximately 725,000,000 
crowns. This compares to an_ estimated 
500,000,000 crowns in 1949, 1,700,000,000 
Crowns in 1948, and 2,800,000,000 crowns in 
1947. In view of the 30.5 percent devalua- 
tion in September 1949, however, the amount 
of dollar exchange to be allocated in 1950 is 
actually about the same as in 1949. 

The Swedish dollar import plan, which 
takes into consideration actual and antici- 
pated ECA assistance, allocates about one- 
third of the total amount for petroleum 
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products, with the remainder to cover ma- 
chinery, chemicals, metals, cotton, tobacco, 
and a few consumer items unobtainable for 
reasonable prices from other sources. De- 
spite the recent termination of gasoline 
rationing, it is not expected that imports of 
dollar gasoline will have to be increased, 
because substantial supplies of petroleum 
products are being purchased for sterling, 
and because the capacity of Swedish oil re- 
fineries has been increased. 


Union of 


South Africa 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


ADDITIONAL IMPORT PERMITS FOR RAW 
MATERIALS ISSUED 


Importers of industrial raw materials, con- 
sumable stores, and maintenance spare parts 
are to be issued additional “restricted” im- 
port permits under a new permit allocation 
scheme Officially announced in the Union of 
South Africa by the Director of Imports and 
Exports on January 3, 1950, and subsequently 
revised by a new announcement on January 
26. These new permits are to be valid for 
the period January through June 1950 and 
are in addition to permits previously is- 
sued to importers for this period. (See For- 
EIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of October 24, 1949, 
for details regarding initial raw-material im- 
port permit allocations for the first half of 
1950.) 

Inasmuch as restricted import permits are 
valid only for soft-currency purchases, the 
new scheme benefits soft-currency countries 
and reflects the current improvement in the 
sterling exchange position of the Union of 
South Africa. However, a significant feature 
of the new scheme is that importers may 
apply to the Government for permission to 
convert up to 40 percent of the additional 
“restricted” permits received into “universal” 
permits (which are valid for purchases in any 
country, including the United States) at a 
conversion rate of £1, in universal permits for 
every £2 in restricted permits surrendered. 
For example, if an importer receives a re- 
stricted permit carrying a foreign-exchange 
authorization of £100, he will be able to con- 
vert up to £40 into a universal permit carry- 
ing an exchange authorization of £20. It is 
understood that the privilege to convert re- 
stricted permits will be limited largely to 
goods which are not available in, or difficult 
to obtain from, soft-currency countries. 

Allocations of these additional restricted 
permits will be based on detailed informa- 


tion previously submitted to the Director of 
Imports and Exports by each importer re- 
garding total sales or consumption of directly 
imported raw material, consumable stores, 
or spare parts, whether of soft- or hard- 
currency origin. As outlined by the Director 
in his revised statement of January 26, each 
importer will be entitled to receive restricted 
permits for the first half of 1950 carrying 
“a soft-currency allocation equal to 175 per- 
cent of the f. o. b. value of his sales or con- 
sumption in the first half of 1949, less his 
stocks and outstanding orders on September 
30, 1949, and less all permits issued to him 
after that date for the importation of similar 
goods.” (The Director’s original statement 
of January 3 provided for a maximum of 150 
percent instead of the 175 percent indicated 
above.) This scheme will not apply to im- 
porters of goods for certain industries which 
have been accorded separate global exchange 
allocations. Such industries include the 
motor-vehicle industry, the wine, fertilizer, 
and newspaper industries, and the tea- and 
coffee-packing industries. 


United Kingdom 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
LONDON 
(Dated February 3, 1950) 


There were no major steps affecting in- 
ternal economic developments in January, 
pending the general election to be held Feb- 
ruary 23. But three important steps were 
announced during January which will affect 
the United Kingdom’s external finances. 
First, certain relaxations were made in ex- 
change-control restrictions on the outward 
movement of foreign-held capital. Second, 
the agreement known as “The UNISCAN 
Pact” reached between Britain, Sweden, Nor- 
way, and Denmark, removes many restrictions 
on payments between the four countries, 
including practically all genuine current 
payments not subject to import licensing and 
all tourist expenditures except those of Nor- 
wegian subjects. The pact also provides for 
a gradual working toward relaxation in re- 
spect to capital movements. Third, the 
agreement reached with South Africa will 
make it possible again for the British Treas- 
ury to buy newly mined gold not needed to 
meet South Africa’s hard-currency deficit. 
This, in effect means that the export surplus 
which the United Kingdom has with South 
Africa will yield the equivalent of hard 
currency. 

The immediate effect of the devaluation 
of sterling on Britain’s reserve position was 
revealed by the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
early in January when he announced that 
the gold and dollar reserves had increased 
from the low point of $1,340,000,000 just 
before devaluation to $1,688,000,000 by De- 
cember 31. Though a substantial improve- 
ment was expected, this increase was greater 
than generally anticipated. Reserves at the 
end of the quarter, however, had not recov- 
ered to the level of $1,912,000,000 on March 
31, 1949, before the heavy losses prior to 
devaluation. Also, they were still some 
$550,000,000 less than in April 1948 when 
Marshall aid started. The Chancellor em- 
phasized that reserves are still well below the 
level needed to sustain the sterling area, 
without external aid, through the inevitable 
fluctuations in world trade. He asserted in 
a later press conference that the dollar crisis 
in the summer resulted more from increased 
dollar purchases by the sterling area and 
declines in United States purchases of ster- 
ling-area products, than from the falling off 
in United Kingdom exports to the dollar 


(Continued on p. 38) 
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Products 


(Prepared in Machinery and Transporta- 
tion Equipment Division, Office of 
Domestic Commerce) 


ASSEMBLY OF TRUCKS BY BRAZILIAN PLANT 


A parade of 42 Diesel trucks, the first to be 
assembled by the Fabrica Nacional de 
Motores, S. A., took place in Rio de Janeiro on 
December 31, 1949. 

Of the 100 trucks of the first series to be 
produced under the patent franchise from 
the Isotta-Fraschini Co. of Italy, 50 have 
been completed. When the project was be- 
gun about 6 months ago, the trucks were as- 
sembled entirely from Italian parts and ma- 
terials. However, the Fabrica Nacional de 
Motores and other Brazilian manufacturers 
now are able to produce many parts which go 
into the assembly of the truck. 

The contract between the Fabrica Nacional 
de Motores and Isotta-Fraschini provides 
that when the motor and other parts of the 
truck are produced locally, shipments of those 
parts from Italy will cease. 

It is anticipated that by the end of 1951, 
55 percent of the component parts of the 
truck, with the exception of the motor, will 
be produced by the Fabrica Nacional de Mo- 
tores, and the remaining 45 percent will be 
supplied by other Brazilian manufacturers. 


NUMBER OF MOTOR VEHICLES REGISTERED 
IN EGYPT 


Motor vehicles registered in Egypt, as of 
January 1, 1950, are estimated at 48,000 pas- 
senger cars, 11,134 trucks, 2,456 busses, 300 
truck-trailers, and 5,570 motorcycles. Of 
the passenger cars in operations about 8,000 
are taxicabs. 


NUMBER OF PASSENGER CARS AND TRUCKS 
OPERATING IN WESTERN GERMANY 


On’ August 1, 1949, there were 350,000 pas- 
senger cars and 450,000 trucks in operation in 
Western Germany, compared with prewar 
figures of 1,050,000 passenger cars and 300,- 
000 trucks. 


DELIVERY VANS DELIVERED TO WESTERN 
GERMANY 


The first shipment of Austin light delivery 
vans from the United Kingdom to Dussel- 
dorf, Germany, was made in January 1950, 
according to the British press. The units are 
for German traders in the Western Zones. 
Delivery vans and other commercial vehicles 
are stated to be badly needed to improve the 
transportation system. 


PRODUCTION AND EXporTs, ITALY 


Italian automotive production in the first 
9 months of 1949 totaled 56,826 units, in- 
cluding 42,672 passenger cars, 9,626 small 
trucks, 1,855 medium trucks, 1,406 heavy 
trucks, 356 medium busses, and 911 heavy 
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busses, according to the National Association 
of Automotive and Related Industries. Out- 
put in the comparable 1948 period totaled 
41,094 motor vehicles. Production increases 
were shown in the 1949 period in all types of 
motor vehicles, with the exception of heavy 
trucks and medium busses 

Motorcycle production in the first 6 months 
of 1949 is estimated at 40,000 units, com- 
pared with 66,019 units in the entire year 
1948. 

Italian exports of passenger cars totaled 
13,039 units in the first 10 months of 1949, 
compared with 10,616 units in the corre- 
sponding period of 1948. Exports of other 
types of motor vehicles, although several 
times above prewar levels, declined 33 per- 
cent in the period January—October 1949 as 
compared with shipments in the first 10 
months of 1948 


REGISTRATION OF NEW MOrToR VEHICLES, 
PORTUGAL 


Registration of new motor vehicles in Por- 
tugal in the first half of 1949 totaled 7,153 
units (5,015 passenger cars and 2,138 trucks), 
of which 6,103 units were registered in south- 
ern Portugal and 1,050 in northern Portugal 
In the period January—June 1948, 8,673 new 
motor vehicles were registered 

The United Kingdom supplied 5,078 units 
for new registration in the 1949 period 
Other sources of supply were France, 1,763 
units; United States, 174; Italy, 112; Sweden, 
20; Czechoslovakia, 4; and Germany, 2. In 
the 1948 period, registrations included 4,481 
units from the United States, 3,485 from the 
United Kingdom, and 421 from France 

Inasmuch as current regulations require 
prompt registration of all imported new mo- 
tor vehicles with the Direction General of 
Highway Services, registrations closely re- 
flect the pattern of imports 


PASSENGER-CAR Exports, U. K 


Exports of passenger cars from the United 
Kingdom in 1949 are estimated at 256,000 
approximately 30,000 more than in 1948, 
according to the British press 

Shipments to Australia and Canada in the 
first 11 months of 1949 were nearly double 
exports in the corresponding period of 1948 
Devaluation was given credit for increased 
exports to Belgium and Switzerland 

The press states that manufacturers in 
the United Kingdom are subsidizing virtu- 
ally every car shipped to the United States 
Prices are being increased in the home mar- 
ket because of the narrow margin of profit 
on oversea shipments 


ASSEMBLY OF RENAULT CARS IN LONDON 
PLANT, U. K. 


At the Acton, London, factory of Renault, 
Ltd., assembly of the 760-cubic centimeter 
rear-engined French Renault was started in 
December 1949. Some 25 units a week are 
being assembled. The main components are 
imported from the Renault factory in Paris 
and some accessories are purchased in the 
United Kingdom. It is planned to assemble 
25 units a day, but the number is limited by 
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the quantity of supplies from the French 
factory. 

Engine and _ transmission, rear-swinging 
axles, front suspension and steering units are 
imported as complete units. They are as. 
sembled on the body shell, which is built up 
by spot welding from imported pressings. 
and then painted and trimmed. The body 
is heated by air conducted through the frame 
from the radiator at the rear 

teports state that units assembled in the 
British plant will be earmarked for export to 
British possessions and Dominions. The 
market position in the United Kingdom is 
reported to be uncertain 


Beverages 


EXPORTS OF PORT WINE, PORTUGAL 


Since an adjustment has been made 
whereby Portuguese shippers are permitted 
to sell port wine at a minimum of £93 per 
pipe (1 pipe= about 145!, gallons) shipments 
have been going forward to the United King- 
dom to fill the quota under the 1949 agree- 
ment Although no Official statistics are 
available, trade circles report that in October 
and November 1949 more than half of the 
port-wine exports have been to British mar- 
Kets. Other large shipments were made t 
Norway and Denmark 

Declared exports of port wine from Oporto 
to the United States in November 1949 show 
that some 6,242 gallons valued at $15,998 were 
shipped—more than twice the value of such 
exports to the United States from Oporto 
during October 1949 

Recent unofficial figures of the Port Wine 
Institute at Oporto show an over-all volume 
increase Of about 20 percent of port-wine 
exports during the first 9 months of 1949 over 
the like period of 1948. The largest increases 
were to the United Kingdom and Denmark 
both of which signed agreements with Portu- 
gal providing for the importation of port 
wine, either on a quota or goods-exchange 
basis 


Chemicals 


BRAZILIAN IMPORTS OF DYE INTERMEDIATES 


3razil’s imports of intermediates for dyes 
in the first half of 1949 totaled 234 metric 
tons, valued at $627,400. according to statis- 
tics of the Ministry of Finance. The United 
States supplied 156 tons ($357,150) 


CANADIAN IMPORTS 


Canada’s imports of chemicals and allied 
products in the first 11 months of 1949, by 
value, were $10,855,000 greater than in the 
corresponding period of 1948, the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics reports. Totals were 
$118,905,000 and $108,050,000, respectively 


COCHINEAL EXPORTS, CANARY ISLANDS 


Exports of cochineal from the Canary 
Islands in 1949 to destinations other than 
Spain totaled 63 metric tons; the United 
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Kingdom and France were the principal pur- 
chasers. None was shipped to the United 


States. 


INSECTICIDE-SUPPLY SITUATION, COLOMBIA 


Because of the licensing situation, Colom- 
pian importers of insecticides prefer to re- 
serve their quotas for products which cannot 
be obtained from domestic sources. Only 
relatively small quantities of imported in- 
secticides are being sold at present, mostly 
those which have a well-established market. 


PRODUCTION IN WESTERN GERMANY 


Production of certain important chemicals 
in Western Germany in December 1949 was 
as follows, in metric tons, November figures 
in parentheses Nitrogenous fertilizers (N 
content), 34,700 (33,700); phosphatic fer- 
tilizers, 25,000 (21,400); soda ash, 54,800 
(48,000); caustic soda, 25,000 (22,800); sul- 
furic acid, 80,900 (79,800); and calcium car- 
pide, 49,600 (38,400) 


FERTILIZER SUPPLY SITUATION, WESTERN 
GERMANY 


Although fertilizers were more freely 
available and in greater use in Western Ger- 
many in 1949, the rate of application has 
barely reached prewar levels. Consumption 
is still curtailed by the farmers’ shortage of 
currency. 

IMPORTS, HONG Konc 


Hong Kong's imports of chemical and 
pharmaceutical products (not including dyes 
and colors, tanning materials, and fertilizers) 
in the first 11 months of 1949 totaled 
HK$127,455,313, compared with HK$87,756,704 
in the corresponding period of 1948, accord- 
ing to the Statistical Office of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and Industry 


CHLORINE PRODUCTION, HUNGARY 


Production of chlorine in Hungary is re- 
ported to be sufficient to meet present Go- 
mestic demand. However, during the course 
of the Five-Year Plan there is expected to be 
a period when it will be necessary to import 
this material, inasmuch as its use may in- 
crease considerably 


ESTABLISHMENT OF PHENOL-PRODUCTION 
PLANT UNDER CONSIDERATION, INDIA 


The establishment of a plant to produce 
phenol is under consideration in India. At 
present, one company is manufacturing phe- 
nol-formaldehyde resins 


INCREASED PRODUCTION IN AMINABAD 
PLANT, IRAN 


The Aminabad chemical plant, Iran, is 
reported to have doubled in November 1949 
its July-August level of operations. The 
factory is now controlled by the Plan 
Organization 


FERTILIZER IMPORTS, IRELAND 


Ireland's imports of fertilizers in the first 
11 months of 1949 increased sharply in value 
over those in the corresponding period of 
1948. Totals were £2,248,215 and £1,557,610, 
respectively, according to Irish trade 
Statistics. 


PRODUCTION OF FERTILIZER PRODUCTS, 
JAPAN 


Production of superphosphate in Japan 
reached a postwar high of 114,688 metric 
tons in October 1949, but dropped to 104,179 
tons in November, the Ministry of Interna- 
tional Trade and Industry reports. Output 
of ammonium sulfate decreased to 115,207 
tons in November from 120,044 tons in Oc- 
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Haven refinery near London. 


catalytic cracker is omitted. 
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Oil-Refinery Project for London Area 


The Economic Cooperation Administration announced on January 17 
that it would supply $2.455,000 of the $34,000,000 of the cost of the Shell 
Under the revised plans, the distillation 
capacity will be reduced to 40,000 barrels per day. The project now includes 
a reforming plant, a polymerization plant, and various treating plants in 
addition to the new crude-oil distillation unit. 


ECA funds will be used for the purchase in the United States of such special 
materials and equipment as pumps, valves and fittings, instruments, piping, 
large derricks and cranes, and for engineering services. 
authorization of $1,880,000 (January 17) includes $1,176,000 for equipment 
and $704,000 for designing and engineering services. 


The previously proposed 


ECA’s procurement 








tober, whereas production of calcium cyana- 
mide declined only slightly—to 32,090 tons 
in November from 32,867 in October. 


CAUSTIC SODA IN SHORT SUPPLY, 
MOZAMBIQUE 


Larger amounts of caustic soda are being 
used in Mozambique because of increased 
soap manufacture. Although imports have 
been rising since 1943, soap producers are 
having difficulty in obtaining regular sup- 
plies, trade sources state 


PYRITE Exports TO U. S. From SPAIN 


Spain's exports of pyrites to the United 
States in 1949 were less than 8 percent by 
value of those in 1948. Totals were $44,000 
and $555,000, respectively 


’ Sy 3 

Coal and Coke 
INCREASE IN PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS OF 
SOLID FUELS IN 1949, WESTERN GERMANY 


Production of hard coal (anthracite, bitu- 
minous, and semibituminous) in Western 
Germany increased from 87,033,000 metric 
tons in 1948 to 103,238,000 tons in 1949, com- 
pared with 1938 output of 136,956,000 tons. 
The annual rate of production rose during 
1949 from approximately 97,500,000 tons in 
January to 108,000,000 tons in December. 

Brown-coal production amounted to 72,- 
264,000 tons in 1949, exceeding the 1938 total 
by 3,654,000 tons 

The tonnage of solid fuels available for 
disposal, excluding brown coal but including 
brown-coal coke and briquets in addition to 
hard coal, pitch coal, and hard-coal coke and 
briquets, increased from 78,993,000 tons in 
1948 to 95,809,000 tons in 1949. The major 
portion of the increased supplies was retained 
for consumption in Western Germany, but 
exports increased almost 4,500,000 tons, to 
22,159,000 tons. In addition, 493,000 tons 
were shipped to the Saar and 2,243,000 tons 
to Western Berlin 


Construction 


(Prepared in the Construction Division, 
Office of Domestic Commerce) 


AIRPORT CONSTRUCTION PROJECT, BURMA 


The Burmese Government has announced 
a £2,000,000 ($5,600,000) project to transform 
the Mingaladon Airdrome into a class-A air- 
port. Plans include the construction of a 
2,700-yard concrete runway, a 600-x-200-foot 
two-story, air-conditioned terminal building, 


a 1,000-x-300-foot parking space, and the in- 
stallation of approach systems. Plans for 
the project have been ordered completed by 
April 1, 1950. Tenders for the construction 
of the airport will be invited shortly there- 
after. A large part of the materials and 
equipment is expected to come from the 
United Kingdom. 


O1L PrpE-LINE CONSTRUCTION, CANADA 


Imperial Oil, British-American, McCall- 
Frontenac, and Shell Oil, which now jointly 
operate the 236-mile, 12-inch oil pipe line 
from Portland, Maine, to Montreal, Canada, 
have announced that construction of an 18- 
inch pipe line, paralleling the 12-inch line, 
will start in May. Estimated cost is C$15,- 
000,000 ($13,575,000). Completion by Novem- 
ber is planned. 


CONSTRUCTION OF GAS PIPE LINE, CANADA 


The Alberta-Inter-Field Gas Lines, Ltd., 
has been formed at Edmonton to construct 
a natural gas pipe line grid to integrate 
existing lines. 


CONSTRUCTION OF RADAR AND RADIO FAc- 
TORY BEING CONSIDERED, INDIA 


The Government of India is considering 
construction of a large radar and radio fac- 
tory. Government experts recently have in- 
spected sites in several Provinces, including 
Madras. A representative of the Marconi 
Co. of England is advising the Indian Gov- 
ernment on erection of the building. 


PoRT DEVELOPMENT, INDIA 


The Government of India is expected to 
spend 1,500,000 rupees ($313,050) during the 
fiscal year 1949-50 for development of the 
port of Kandla on the Gulf of Cutch. 


STEEL-FAcTORY CONSTRUCTION, ISRAEL 


Construction of the first factory of Solel 
Boneh’s new Center for Heavy Industry has 
been started. This factory, which will pro- 
duce electrically welded steel pipes from 1, 
to 6 inches in diameter, is being built by the 
Middle East Tube Co., Ltd., in which Solel 
Boneh and a Chicago manufacturer are part- 
ners. The factory is expected to be com- 
pleted in August 1950. 

Construction of a seamless steel pipe- 
making plant will start about July 1950. 
Black and galvanized pipes in diameters 
ranging from one-eighth inch to 5% inches 
for water supply and steel furniture will be 
produced. 

A steel rolling mill, to produce steel sheets, 
beams, round iron, and bars will be the third 
step in development of the Center. The 
plant equipment, bought by Solel Boneh, sole 











owner of the mill, arrived in Haifa in August 
1949. 


The construction of iron foundries to pro- 
vide raw materials for the steel mills also is 
part of Solel Boneh’s plans. 


PLANNED CONSTRUCTION OF FaLcom Dam, 
MEXxIco 


Mexican engineers of the International 
Boundary & Water Commission have an- 
nounced the closing of contracts for 300,000 
yards of crushed stone to be used in the 
construction of the Falcom dam project. 
{See ForREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of January 
30, 1950. |] 


HOUSING PROJECT PROPOSED, MEXICO 


Proposed construction of a second multi- 
ple-family housing project in Mexico City, 
estimated to cost 35,000,000 pesos ($4,046,- 
000), has been reported in the local press. 
The project, to accommodate 2,200 families, 
would be built under the supervision of 
Direcci6n General de Pensiones. 


NEw HorTeEt Soon To BE CoMPLETED, 
PAKISTAN 


Construction of the Metropole, a modern 
200-suite hotel in Karachi being built by a 
private organization, is expected to be com- 
pleted by the summer of 1950. Cost is esti- 
mated at 3,000,000 rupees ($900,000). A state 
dining room, a main dining room, a grill, a 
bank, a motion-picture theater, and spaces 
for a post and telegraph office and for air-, 
sea-, and rail-travel offices, are provided. 


PLANS FOR CONSTRUCTING BRIDGE, 
SUEZ CANAL 


The Department of Bridges of the Railways 
Administration has completed studies for 
the construction of a new £E1,000,000 (ap- 
proximately $2,871,600) bridge on the Suez 
Canal, replacing the one at El-Ferdan. Nego- 
tiations for the work are expected to take 
place in February 1950. 


Electrical 
Equipment 


(Prepared in Machinery and Transporta- 
tion Equipment Division, Office of 
Domestic Commerce) 


SINGLE-BUSHING TYPE OF TRANSFORMER 
BEING TRIED, AUSTRALIA 


The State Electricity Commission of Vic- 
toria, Australia, has indicated an interest in 
the single-bushing type of transformer, 
called the REA type. At present, no trans- 
formers of this type are in use in Australia, 
but a trial is contemplated, probably using 
12.7-kv. between the active line and the 
neutral. The Commission is interested in 
costs, ratings, dimensions, and other relevant 
data. Secondary voltages are 240-480. 

Single-phase transformers are being pro- 
duced by four manufacturers in Australia. 


HIGH-VOLTAGE TRANSMISSION LINE 
PLANNED, MEXICO 


The Mexican Federal Electricity Commis- 
sion is planning to build a 75-mile high- 
voltage transmission line between a point 
near Tampico and the Necaxa plant near 
Mexico City, if the Commission is success- 
ful in purchasing a floating power plant. 
The new capacity is needed to relieve a power 
shortage predicted for March or April. 
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Foodstuffs and 
Allied Products 


Fish and Products 


CODFISH-MARKETING PROBLEMS IN NEW- 
FOUNDLAND, CANADA 


The production of salt codfish in New- 
foundland, Canada, from the 1949 catch will 
exceed 1948 production by about 15 percent. 
(Final data on production and exports of salt 
cod from fish caught in the 1949 calendar 
year will not become available for some time 
as curing will continue for several months.) 
It is estimated that the 1949 catch approxi- 
mated 50,000 metric tons as compared with 
41,900 metric tons in 1948. 

Reflecting difficulties in marketing, exports 
during the last half of 1949 (the first half 
of the fish production year) were but 67 per- 
cent of exports during the corresponding 
period of 1948. Stocks on December 20, 1949, 
totaled 32,665 tons, of which some 26,000 tons 
were understood to be unsold; 17,077 tons 
were on hand December 20, 1948. 

The market for Newfoundland fish in Brazil 
continues to be hampered by import con- 
trols, despite reported improvements in Bra- 
zil’s dollar position. The conclusion of agree- 
ments between Italy and Denmark for the 
sale of Danish salt fish to Italy appears to 
preclude any substantial sale to the latter 

The intensive effort being made to develop 
markets elsewhere is beset by continuing ex- 
change difficulties involved in sales to the 
sterling area, as well as by competition from 
producers within that bloc 

The continuance of the trend of contract- 
ing markets, if not soon reversed, may result 
in a substantial carry-over of old fish into 
the new season, with depressing effects upon 
export prices and prices paid to fishermen. 

Continuance of marketing difficulties in 
the salt-fish industry will intensify the al- 
ready difficult economic situation in New- 
foundland. 


Fruits and Nuts 


GRAPE PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS, 
ARGENTINA 


Production of table grapes in Argentina in 
the 1949-50 season is forecast at 240,000 met- 
ric tons, or 20 percent above the 1948-49 crop 
of 200,000 tons 

Exporters expect to move sizable quantities 
to the United States during the coming sea- 
son. With a new favorable exchange rate 
of 7.1964 pesos per $1, there may be consid- 
erable interest in exporting grapes to the 
United States. Although the new exchange 
rate represents approximately a 40 percent 
increase in terms of Argentine currency, ac- 
cording to exporters, no price reduction in 
table grapes is planned. The difference ap- 
parently will be absorbed by the exporter 
or within the industry. 

On the other hand, the 40 percent increase 
in the exchange rate offers a flexible margin, 
providing that reductions are essential to 
meet the United States market. During 1949, 
37,454 boxes of grapes were exported to the 
United States at prices averaging 15 pesos 
f. o. b. for a 9-kilogram net case 

Shipment of fruit to the United States now 
is being controlled and inspected for the 
Mediterranean and Mexican fruit flies by 
Argentine authorities. In the past 2 years, 
this inspection was done by technicians from 
the United States Department of Agriculture 
who worked with Argentine officials in estab- 
lishing the cold sterilization treatment to 
avoid the possible introduction of these flies 
into the United States. 





ALMOND PRODUCTION, CONSUMPTION, 
EXPORTS, AND STOCKS, IRAN 


Production of almonds (on a shelled basis) 
in Iran from the 1949 crop is unofficially 
estimated at 7,000 metric tons; the estimateq 
1948 crop was 6,400 tons. 

Domestic consumption of shelled almonds 
from the 1948 crop was estimated at 2.69 
tons, and in 1949 may reach 3,000 tons. 

Shelled-almond exports for the 1948-49 
marketing year (ended August 22, 1949) to. 
taled 3,740 metric tons, according to the 
Iranian Customs Administration. About 
4,000 tons were exported in the preceding 
year and 4,500 tons in the 1946-47 season 

India was the leading buyer of almonds in 
the 1948-49 season, taking 2,702 tons; Pakis- 
tan took 435 tons; Iraq, 202 tons; and Kuwait, 
130 tons; the remainder went to a number 
of countries, including the United States 
which took 27 tons 

Stocks of almonds, shelled basis, at the 
end of the marketing year, August 22, 1949, 
were estimated at 160 metric tons. Because 
of low export demand the carry-over on 
August 21, 1950, is expected to approximate 
2,000 tons. It is estimated that at the end 
of the calendar year 1949, the exportable 
surplus of almonds, shelled basis, after allow- 
ing for consumption in the present market- 
ing year, totaled about 3,500 metric tons. 


yrains and Products 
( l Product 


ESTIMATED RICE PLANTING AND YIELD, 
ARGENTINA 


The area planted to rice in Argentina for 
the 1949-50 crop increased in line with early 
forecasts, and was estimated to be about 
60,000 hectares (1 hectare = 2.471 acres) com- 
pared with an unofficial estimate of 52,000 
hectares in 1948-49, says the trade. Planting 
was slow because of labor shortage and 
drought, with final sowings not completed 
until early December 1949. Increased plant- 
ings were reported particularly for the es- 
tablished rice areas of Entre Rios and 
Corrientes Provinces 

Based on the average 1944-48 yield and 
assuming that 60,000 hectares were planted, 
the 1949-50 harvest could total 150,000 metric 
tons of rough rice or 25 percent above the 
estimated production of 120,000 tons in 
1948-49. Stock replenishment and local re- 
quirements probably would absorb readily 
the larger crop expected in 1949-50 


. ) 
General Products 
CEMENT AND CONCRETE-PRODUCT 

PRODUCTION, CANADA 


In the 11 months ended November 1949, 
Canada’s cement plants produced 14,819,685 
barrels of portland cement, 14 percent more 
than the 12,953,629 barrels produced in the 
same period of the preceding year. Exports 
of cement totaled 19,140 barrels. Total im- 
ports during the period January through 
October 1949 were 1,979,317 barrels. United 
States exports of portland cement to Canada 
in the same period totaled 1,307,695 barrels 
valued at $4,315,200 

Production of specified concrete products 
in the same 11-month period was as follows: 
Brick, 29,253,935; blocks, all types, 45,445,779; 
pipe, 107,802 tons 


SMALL-TOOL INDUSTRY PROGRESSING, INDIA 


The war gave so much impetus to the 
small-tool industry in India that much of 
the country’s requirements for twist drills, 
reamers, and cutters can be met by domestic 
production. The Indian Tariff Board, Bom- 
bay, in a report submitted to the Govern- 
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ment of India, states that “Generally 
speaking, the quality of Indian small tools 
is satisfactory, though sustained effort must 
continue for effecting improvements, where 
necessary, in order to produce an article that 
js not only as good in all respects as the 
imported one but also superior to it.” 

Capacity for production of twist drills is 
g90,000 units annually; estimated demand in 
1948 was for 500,000 units and actual pro- 
duction totaled 274,277 units. The Tariff 
Board recommended that licenses to import 
twist drills and reamers should be granted 
only for special types and sizes not available 
domestically. 


New CEMENT PLANT FOR PARAGUAY 


Paraguay’s first cement plant, known as 
Valle Mi, is under construction near Con- 
cepcion. The firm has been capitalized at 
30,000,000 guaranies (1 guarani= $0.32 at the 
official parity rate of exchange) of which over 
20 percent has been paid in. Planned pro- 
duction capacity of the plant is 120,000 tons 
annually 

Annual imports of cement into Paraguay 
have been averaging 30,000 tons valued at 
$2,000,000. The new plant will not only sat- 
isfy all of the country’s cement requirements 
but will allow about 80,000 tons, with an 
estimated value of 20,000,000 guaranies, for 
exportation 

In addition to cement, it is also planned 
to produce the following products: Concrete 
blocks, roofing and beams; while cement; 
porous concrete; concrete boats; and pre- 
fabricated bridges 


DECLINE IN HAND-TOOL IMPORTS FORECAST, 
THAILAND 


United States shipments of hand tools to 
Thailand are expected to decline because of 
high dealer inventories and increasingly 
strong competition, particularly from coun- 
tries with devalued currencies. 

Large shipments in 1949 to Thailand from 
the United States, United Kingdom, and Ger- 
many flooded the market, according to deal- 
ers there. Trade figures are unobtainable, 
but the United States is estimated to have 
supplied about 20 percent, and Germany and 
the United Kingdom, 25 percent each. Other 
sources were Sweden, Belgium, Czechoslo- 
vakia, and Japan 

The value of United States tool experts to 
Thailand increased from $134,104 in 1947 to 
$231,905 in 1948 and $355,371 in 1949. Prin- 
cipal items were files and rasps (50 percent 
of the United States total in 1949), saws and 
saw blades (26 percent), wrenches (7 per- 
cent), and axes (4 percent) 


DISPLAY OF BRITISH JEWELRY AND 
SILVERWARE IN NEW YORK 


A collection of fine, hand-made jewelry and 
silverware gathered from the workshops of 
craftsmen all over the British Isles will soon 
be on display, and for sale, in the showrooms 
of British Handicraft Export, 10 East Fortieth 
Street, New York City 

This collection, previously displayed in 
London, was shipped to the United States by 
the British Handicraft Export Organization 
in collaboration with the British Jewelry and 
Silverware Development Council. For the 
initial experiment, British Handicraft Export 
has purchased part of the jewelry and sil- 
verware and has taken the remainder on 
consignment 

The collection, which is reported to rep- 
resent some of the finest examples of British 
jewelers’ and silversmiths’ craftsmanship, 
Includes gem-encrusted jewelry of original 
and unique design, and such articles of sil- 
verware as tea and coffee sets, cutlery, rose 
bowls, condiment sets, vases, fitted dressing 
cases, and toilet sets. Modern motifs are said 
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Twelve Minerals, Ores, Metals Removed From Positive List 


The immediate removal of 12 miscellaneous minerals, ores, and metals 
from the export control “Positive List” was announced February 16 by the 
Office of International Trade, U. S. Department of Commerce. 

This action permits the shipment of the 12 commodities in any quantity 
and to any destination without validated export licenses. 


The commodities and their “Schedule B” numbers are: 
“Schedule B”’ 


Commodity No. 
i a a CE ET ETT OT EES Ree 596020 
Kyanite and allied minerals, crude, ground, or caleined____-----------_---_- 596095 
COREE ITE s BONO C NON ccs isan pine one wancuucbe daccmmadonmemeaacuiaeirn 640100 
Nickel Ore, Concentrates, and MatlOs qn << <ncecimnccoaese cere wnnsmeweseeccu es 654501 
Zine ore and concentrates (zinc content)_-_-_.----_-__-_-_--_ eee As 657010 
Battery shells and parts, unassembled_______ See re ee eee ee 658901 
OUICKSUVES OF MSTCURY oso seas hese nenne ek ee ee ee 663500 
Chromium or chromite ores and concentrates___-___--_-_-___-_________ 664520 
Manganese ores and concentrates, containing 10 percent or more manganese____ 664540 
Titanium, ilmenite, and rutile ores and concentrates_____-----_--__-_______ 664570 
Manganese metal and alloys (alloys containing 10 percent or more manganese 

PELLETS, | aces Merten eae OP mPSE Re See Erg a ERE OS CO, WO RE RM NNN T hy 664940 


Insulating material, not elsewhere specified (except porcelain, glass, and rubber) 709300 


At the same time, OIT announced an increase in the dollar-value limit 
applying to exports of automobiles, replacement parts, accessories, and service 
equipment (including parts for assembly on new vehicles with foreign names ). 
lormerly, for exports of these items valued at $100 or more, it was necessary 
to secure validated export licenses. The dollar-value limit has now been 
increased to $500. 

As a result of another change in export-control regulations, also effective 
February 16, applicants for licenses to export chemicals containing lead will 
no longer be required to submit a statement indicating the lead content of the 





chemicals covered by the license application. 








to predominate, and prices are reported to 
be attractive 


MANUFACTURE OF IMITATION PEARLS, 
UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


The manufacture of imitation pearls is one 
of the new fields entered by the Union of 
South Africa, states the foreign press. A 
factory at Edenvale, near Johannesburg, re- 
portedly is turning out more than 100 strings 
of pearls daily, of about 85 pearls to the 
string. Production is expected to increase to 
supply some foreign as well as domestic 
demand. 

Unbreakable plastic beads, which are used 
as a base for the imitation pearls, can be 
produced at the rate of 1,000,000 beads per 
week at the Edenvale factory, the press states. 

Pearl essence, which is manufactured in 
the Union from scales of fish caught off the 
coast of southern Africa, is a corollary prod- 
uct of the new industry and will also be 
available for export. 


Iron and Steel 


(Prepared in Iron and Steel Division, 
Office of Domestic Commerce) 


FRENCH STEEL PRODUCTION AT POSTWAR 
PEAK 


Production of crude steel in France in 1949 
totaled 9,124,000 metric tons, an increase of 
26 percent over 1948. This production not 
only represented a postwar peak for France 
but exceeded the 9,000,000-ton mark for the 
first time since 1930 when 9,446,600 tons 
were melted. Thus, the French industry 
may be assumed to have attained full recov- 
ery, especially since it is operating at a 
considerably higher rate than during 1937 
(7,920,000 tons). 


The Saar likewise increased production for 
1949, accounting for 1,758,000 metric tons as 
compared with 1,228,000 tons in 1948. Nev- 
ertheless, production in the Saar was still 
considerably below the prewar rate of more 
than 2,000,000 tons annually. 

Particularly encouraging to the French 
industry was the remarkable increase in iron 
and steel exports in 1949, when French ex- 
ports trebled the 1948 rate and exceeded 1938 
shipments by some 243,000 tons. Hence, in 
1949, French iron and steel products were in 
the world market in quantity for the first 
time since 1938. 


Tron and Steel Exports From France 


[000’s of metric tons] 


To To 

Steel | din -_. | French 
Year prod- Pig Total foreign oversea 

< iron coun- cate 

ucts } | ‘tries terri- 

| | “ | tories 
1938 1, 028 502 1, 530 1, 344 | 186 
1948 ! 578 91 669 462 207 


1949 ! 1, 573 200 1,773 1, 334 439 
' Includes the Saar, beginning April 1948, 


PLANS FOR STEEL INDUSTRY IN ISRAEL 


Solel Boneh, the contracting organization 
of the General Federation of Jewish Labor in 
Israel, started work in January of this year 
on a project envisaging a new center for 
heavy industry south of Acre in northeastern 
Israel. The first factory is to be built by the 
Middle East Tube Co., Ltd., a company part- 
nership between Solel Boneh and United 
States interests, and will produce electrically 
welded steel pipes from one-half inch to 6 
inches in diameter. The equipment will 
include four sets of modern pipe-making 
machinery of United States origin with pro- 
duction scheduled to begin in August 1950. 
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Corporations and Officers Losing Export-License Privileges 
for Varying Periods 


The suspension of export-license privileges of seven corporations and 
certain of their officers for periods varying from 2 to 4 months because of 
export-control violations was announced recently by the Office of Inter- 
national Trade, U.S. Department of Commerce. 

Five of the suspended companies were involved in the unauthorized transfer 
and use of an export license covering the shipment of a large quantity of 
caustic soda to Pakistan; the sixth company suspended made three shipments 
of steel under export declarations falsely naming consignees and destinations: 
while the seventh suspension was based on the attempted transshipment of 
strategic chemicals. 

All of the suspension actions were based on findings made by OIT Com- 
pliance Commissioner Milton M. Thompson after a review of the evidence 
in each case. 

A summary of the various cases follows. 


U. S. Inrer-Trape Corp... ano OTHERS 


The five corporations and their officials, all of New York City, involved in the transfer 
and misuse of an export license for caustic soda were suspended as follows: U.S. Inter- 
Trade Corp., and its president, David Raphel (also known as David Zlatopolsky), 56 
West Fifty-fourth Street, suspended for 4 months; Novo-Plas Manufacturing Co., Inc.. and 
River Trading Co., Inc., with their officers Martin Ross and Alexander Ross. 32 Fulton 
Street, suspended for 3 months; Traders Syndicate, Inc., and its president, Emile Netter, 
97 Warren Street, suspended for 3 months; and World-Over Export Trade Corp., and its 
president, Stanley S. Hecht, 15 Maiden Lane, suspended for 2 months. 

Raphel obtained an export license for 500,000 pounds of caustic soda for shipment to 
Pakistan. He sold the license or its use to the extent of 400,000 pounds to the Ross 
brothers and their companies for $2,000. The latter sold 400,000 pounds of caustic soda 
to Netter and his company, together with the export license, and then made shipment of 
the caustic soda for Netter to his customer in India. The shipment was made under export 
declarations falsely naming U. S. Inter-Trade Corp. as exporter, and the licensed consignee 
in Pakistan as the true ultimate consignee. 

Raphel later sold some 63,700 pounds of caustic soda to Hecht and his company together 
with the use of the license to this extent, and made shipment for Hecht under falsified 
export declaration to Hecht’s unlicensed consignee in Pakistan. 


Paciric TRADING Corp. 


Pacific Trading Corp., 131 State Street, Boston, Mass., is owned and controlled by Shao 
Ti Hsu. Both were suspended by OIT for a period of 4 months from exporting any 
items on the export-control Positive List. 

In addition to submitting eight different applications falsely certifying that firm orders 
from listed consignees were held, this concern made three shipments of steel sheets to 
consignees and destinations not permitted by the licenses. In one case shipment to 
Belgium was licensed, but the steel was routed through Holland and diverted to a 
consignee in that country. In two other cases, steel was licensed for shipment to certain 
consignees in China, but was routed and diverted to unlicensed consignees in that country. 


Coat Export Corp. 


The export-license privileges of the Coal Export Corp., 500 Fifth Avenue. New York 
City, were suspended for a period of 90 days for all coal-tar products on the export-control 
Positive List. 

This concern filed two applications for licenses to export 448,000 pounds of Betanaphtol 
and 896,000 pounds of Phenylbetanaphtylamine, respectively, to a consignee in Holland. 
The applications were false, however, since the company knew that the true ultimate 
consignee was in Germany, and that transshipment from Holland to Germany was 
intended. However, OIT discovered this fact before the licenses were issued, and the 
shipments were not made. 








This plant is the first step in a large de- 
velopment program envisaging a complete 
but small steel industry in Israel. The sec- 
ond step, scheduled to get under way the 
middle of this year, calls for the erection of 
a seamless steel-pipe plant with equipment 
to be shipped from the United States during 
1950. This equipment will manufacture 
black and galvanized pipe in diameters rang- 
ing from one-eighth inch to 5% inches. 
When in full production, this plant, together 
with the plant for making welded pipe de- 
scribed above, is expected to supply all 
Israel’s requirements. 

The third stage of the factory construction 
program of Solel Boneh calls for erecting a 
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steel-rolling mill which was purchased from 
France in April 1949 and which arrived in 
Haifa in August of the same year. The mill 
was originally fabricated in Germany in 1940 
for export to Iran and was later transferred 
to France as part of the dismantling program 
for German industry. It is expected that the 
rolling mill will produce sheets, beams, 
“round iron,” and profile and T-shaped bars 
Plans are that the rolling mill will be in 
production by the end of 1951. 

The final stages of the _ steel-industry 
project call for the establishment of iron 
foundries, which are to operate on the basis 
of local iron and steel scrap, and electric 
smelting furnaces, which are to utilize iron 





ore imported from other Mediterranean 
countries. 

The entire steel project upon completion js 
to have an ingot capacity of about 100,009 
metric tons a year. 


RECORD STEEL PRODUCTION IN U. K. 


Realizing the benefit of the postwar Plant 
expansion and the increased availability of 
raw materials, the steel industry of the 
United Kingdom set another production 
record in 1949, when 15,552,900 long tons of 
crude steel were melted. This figure was 
676,000 tons higher than 14,876,600 tons jp 
1948, the previous record, and an 18 percent 
increase over the prewar record year of 1939 
(13,221,300 tons). 

Pig-iron production also set a new record 
with an annual rate of 9,498,500 long tons in 
1949 as compared with the previous high of 
9,276,400 tons in 1948 


United Kingdom Tron and Steel Production 


y | oii Steel ingots 

ind castings 
1a3u 7, ¥79, SOO 14, 221, 300 
1945 7, 107, 400 11, 824, 400 
1046 7, 761, 200 12, 695, 30¢ 
1047 7, 784, 600 12, 724, 500 
1048 4, 276, 400 14, 876, 600 
1949. ..... 4. 408. 500 15, 552, 900 


Exports of iron and steel (for which only 
incomplete records are presently available) 
also rose and are estimated to have been 
20 percent above those of 1948 

The British Iron and Steel Federation has 
stated that production in the United King- 
dom should register a further increase of 
about 250,000 tons in 1950 to reach an an- 
nual output of 15,750,000 tons of crude steel. 
Several completed development schemes 
should contribute to this increase, the Fed- 
eration states, notably the reconstruction of 
the melting shop at Round Oak Works 
(Staffs), where capacity will be raised from 
160,000 tons a year to 250,000; the installation 
of a new blast furnace, an ore-handling 
plant, and a melting plant at the Skin- 
ningrove Works (North-East Coast), where 
ingot capacity will be increased by nearly 
100,000 tons a year; and the installation of 
a new open-hearth furnace at Stewarts and 
Lloyds (Corby), where capacity will be raised 
by 140,000 tons a year. The greatest in- 
crease in capacity represented by any single 
development plan is that of more than 1,000,- 
000 tons a year at Margam; this, however, 
will not be completed until 1951 


Leather and 
Products 


TARA-Pop GATHERING AND EXPoRTs, PERU 


Gathering of wild tara pods in Peru con- 
tinued at a reduced rate in the second half 
of 1949 because of poor foreign and domestic 
demand. Trade sources forecast the total 
quantity gathered in 1949 at approximately 
2,000 metric tons, compared with 2,400 and 
3,500 tons, respectively, in 1948 and 1947. 

Exports of tara powder increased slightly 
from 412 tons in the first 9 months of 1948 
to 478 in the like period of 1949, but were 
well below shipments in 1946 and 1947. No 
tara pods were exported during the January- 
September periods of 1948 and 1949. The 
United Kingdom and the United States took 
the bulk of the exports of tara powder-— 
331 and 85 metric tons, respectively, in the 
second half of 1949 


Foreign Commerce Weekly 
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Leading exporters report that, because of 
the small demand, only half of the 1949 crop 
was gathered. Therefore, exportable sur- 
pluses of tara are expected to be limited until 
June 1950, when gathering the new crop be- 
gins. Unless tara prices improve at least 
90 percent, there will be but limited exporter 
interest and gathering will be reduced 
further. 


CANADA’S HIDE AND SKIN TRADE 


Canadian imports of major raw hides and 
skins during November 1949 totaled 146,908 
pieces, of which the United States supplied 
12,637 calf and kip skins, 15,970 cattle hides, 
and 45,130 sheepskins. The United States 
also furnished in November, 61,879 pieces of 
bellies and other hide sections, and India 
supplied 25,950 goatskins 

Exports from Canada during November to- 
taled 214,922 hides and _ skins, including 
58.867 calfskins, 74,313 cattle hides, 13,089 
horse hides, and 68,653 sheepskins. In ad- 
dition, Canada exported 18,520 sealskins, not 
including fur sealskins, to the United King- 
dom, Denmark, and the United States 


SuMAC SHIPMENTS AND HARVEST, SICILY 


Shipments by sea of ground and leaf sumac 
from Sicily totaled 1,687 metric tons and by 
rail, 591 tons during the period January 
August 1949. Of the sea shipments, 360 
metric tons were destined to the United 
States, 788 to the United Kingdom, 184 to 
France, and 99 to Portugal 

An estimated 1,200 to 1,500 tons of the new 
sumac crop were harvested, representing 
about two-fifths of the island's actual supply. 
It is all of a wild variety, as sumac has not 
been cultivated since the war in Sicily. The 
unharvested portion of the crop was either 
left to rot or gathered for fuel, the price paid 
being too low to make harvesting worth 
while. Old stocks available for sale are now 
estimated at between 1,500 and 2,500 tons, 
most of it being held by growers 


Lumber and 
Products 


RAILROAD-TIE SUPPLIES, CEYLON 


The Ceylon Government Railway found it 
difficult recently to import hardwood ties, 
and it was necessary to import 25,000 steel 
ties which were more expensive (reportedly, 
30 rupees for steel, compared with 18 to 22 
for wooden), states a British trade paper 

About 200,000 ties are needed each year 
In the future, the Government hopes to pro- 
vide sufficient ties from local timber sources. 


AFFORESTATION, ISRAEL 


The Government of Israel has allocated 
1£500,000 (I£1 — US$2.80) for its recently an- 
nounced afforestaton program. A large 
hursery has been established, and it is ex- 
pected that 2,400,000 forest trees will be 
planted during the first 4 months of this 
year. Forestry experts from Italy and 
Switzerland have arrived to assist the Gov- 
ernment in its program 





A proposal that the World Health Organi- 
zation should establish common, interna- 
tionally recognized names for newly dis- 
covered habit-forming and other drugs in 
universal use was adopted by the board dur- 
ing the fourth session in Geneva recently, 
Says the foreign press. The director-general 
is to present detailed proposals 
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Machinery, 
Industrial 


(Prepared in Machinery and Transporta- 
tion Equipment Division, Office of 
Domestic Commerce) 


GOLD-MINING MACHINERY, WESTERN 
AUSTRALIA 


Gold-mining machinery in use in Western 
Australia at the beginning of 1949 had an 
estimated value of £A3,726,500 ($11,945,296). 
This equipment consisted of the following: 
Heads of stampers, 609; other crushing mills, 
238; leaching and agitating vats, 498; vacuum 
filters and presses, 76. 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC INSTALLS LUMBER- 
DRYING EQUIPMENT 


Provision for the installation of 18 kilns 
for lumber drying in the Dominican Republic 
is made in a concession granted to a newly 
organized company which represents a group 
of United States investors. The terms of a 
15-year contract call for kiln-drying, reman- 
uracture, and planing of lumber together 
with other functions designed to promote 
the industry 

Most of the equipment necessary to begin 
operations is to be purchased from the inac- 
tive Government-controlled company, Seca- 
dora de Madera, C. por A. Provision has been 
made, however, for free entry into the coun- 
try of other needed equipment and materials. 


MEXICAN PLANT EQUIPPED WITH U. S. 
MACHINES 


The machinery for an orange-sterilization 
plant recently completed at Nuevo Laredo, 
Mexico, was purchased from the United 
States. This equipment includes a boiler, 
two sterilization rooms, a grade table, me- 
chanical assorters, conveyor lines, and ma- 
chinery for washing, drying, adding color, 
waxing, polishing, and stamping oranges. 

Not including sterilization for fruitflies, 
the capacity of the equipment is about 250 
boxes (12, bushels per box) per hour. 


NIGERIA IMPORTS MINING MACHINERY 
FROM U. S. 


Practically all heavy mining machinery 
used in Nigerian tin mines is imported from 
the United States. A considerable quantity 
of new mine equipment was brought into 
the country during 1949 and additional ma- 
chinery is on order. As a result of devalua- 
tion, the new price of £584 (£1—US$2.80) per 
ton for Cassiterite has spurred production. 
With the use of new machinery, it is hoped 
the normal output of 12,000 tons a year may 
be increased 

More machinery and new methods must 
be employed if the best use is to be made 
of valuable coal reserves of from 17,000,000 
to 20,000,000 tons. At present, production 
is low and excessively expensive, but demand 
is high within the country and it is believed 
that if favorably priced, Nigerian coal would 
sell readily to the Belgian Congo and neigh- 
boring French territories. 


PAKISTAN MILL EQUIPPED WITH U. S. 
MACHINERY 


A new 25,200-spindle cotton-textile mill, 
opened in January, at Lyallpur, West Punjab, 
Pakistan, is completely furnished with 
United States machinery installed under the 
supervision of an American technician. 

Machinery for opening, blooming, cleaning, 
and picking the cotton includes revolving 


flat cards, drawing frames, roving frames, 
and spinning frames and winders, as well as 
power transmission equipment. A supply of 
spare parts and mill accessories also is avail- 
able. 

A weaving section of 600 looms is expected 
to be installed within a few months. Addi- 
tional plans call for doubling the number of 
spindles and looms during the next 2 years, 
after which the daily capacity is expected to 
be 200,000 yards of cloth. 


SoOuTH AFRICA WILL IMPORT U. S. 
MACHINES 


Machinery for a new South African factory 
to manufacture special bright drawn steels 
will be imported from the United Kingdom, 
according to the foreign trade press. Known 
as Flather Bright Steels (Pty.) Ltd., the 
factory is to be located at Springs, Transvaal. 

Equipment of the most modern type is 
scheduled to arrive by May. Installation is 
expected to be completed and the plant 
ready for operation by July of this year. 


Motion Pictures 
and kquipment 


DEVELOPMENTS, AUSTRALIA 


The Australian motion-picture trade fears 
that the box-office trend downward, noted at 
the end of 1949, may gather momentum. 
The growing public apathy may be attributed 
simply to duller pictures but more likely to 
a more discriminating attitude. A concrete 
indication of lack of enthusiasm is seen in 
the higher turnover of pictures in first-run 
houses of Sydney in the last quarter of 1949— 
83 new feature films and several reissues 
compared with 56 in the same period of 1948. 
Three former motion-picture theaters in 
Sydney were converted to flesh-and-blood 
shows during 1949. 

Several events undoubtedly affected at- 
tendance during the year. Record receipts 
were reported in earlier holiday weekends, 
but the coal strike in July and August dis- 
rupted showings, especially by small theaters 
without auxiliary equipment. Floods at 
various periods temporarily disrupted attend- 
ance in many areas. In the early summer 
the polio epidemic had a dampening effect on 
the box office, especially in Victoria. 

The Australian public (as shown in news- 
paper opinion) appreciates the growing 
tendency in Hollywood to produce more 
“adult” material. Some films in 1949 re- 
flected this policy and were well received. 
In general, critics have lauded British and 
French films more than United States pro- 
ductions. Since Hollywood is by far the 
major supplier of films, exhibitors look 
anxiously for some really good films in 1950, 
that will make higher profits. 


BRITISH FILM-QuoTA DISCUSSIONS 


The Anglo-American film negotiations will 
not occur until after the British elections on 
February 23, the British press states. The 
time element is important because any al- 
teration in the quota must be announced 
by March 31, 1950, to become effective on 
October 1, 1950. Before an announcement 
can be made on March 31, both the House 
of Commons and the House of Lords must 
pass the Order, which then requires the sig- 
nature of the President of the Bodrd of 
Trade. 

The Cinematograph Exhibitors Association 
is urging the adoption of a plan to make only 
36 “good-quality first-feature films’ a year 
to support a proposed 25-percent quota for 
the year 1950-51. These recommendations 
have been made to the Board of Trade as a 
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result of the invitation given to certain or- 
ganizations to comment on the Plant and 
Gator Reports. The exhibitors support such 
recommendations by stating that until qual- 
ity is substituted for numbers of British 
films, production must inevitably continue 
to decline. 

The British Film Producers Association is 
opposing the recommendations made by the 
exhibitors, stating that they “imply a regard 
for exhibiting rather than the creative side” 
and that this is a further proof that exhibi- 
tors would not be sorry to see the end of 
British production. 


CUBAN MARKET 


During September 1949, the 40 films re- 
leased in Habana theaters drew total box- 
office receipts of $275,683 compared with 28 
releases with receipts of $209,833 in August. 
Of the 40 releases, 29 were United States 
films; 8 Mexican; 1 Spanish; 1 British; and 
1 French. 

The 29 United States films earned $234,672 
or 85.1 percent of gross box-office receipts in 
September; the Mexican films, $31,604 or 11.5 
percent; the Spanish film, $5,236; the British 
film, $2,868; and the French film, $1,303. 

The biggest box-office attraction was a 
United States film, which grossed $19,160 ina 
l-week run in five theaters. The second 
biggest earner was another United States 
film released simultaneously in five theaters, 
which grossed $16,463. 


CENSORSHIP IN INDIA 


The Constituent Assembly of the Govern- 
ment of India passed a bill on December 21, 
1949, which sought to amend the Cinemato- 
graph Act of 1918. In presenting the 
amendment to the Assembly, the Minister of 
State for Information and Broadcasting 
stated that the main object was to bring 
censorship of films under a single authority. 
He stated that, under the old regulations, 
films certified in one province are often con- 
sidered unsuitable elsewhere. The bill as 
passed would replace the existing provincial 
censorship boards by a single authority ap- 
pointed by the Central Government to certify 
films for all of India. The Indian press 
greeted the new censorship legislation as “a 
long overdue reform.” 

During August 1949, the Bombay Board of 
Film Censors reviewed 40 feature films, of 
which 21 were Indian, 17 were from the 
United States, and 2 were British. Deletions 
were ordered from 7 United States features 
and 7 Indian pictures. The allegation made 
by certain Indian producers that more leni- 
ency was shown in censoring foreign films 
was repudiated by the Bombay Board. The 
Board stated that some margin was given to 
foreign films as the customs, manners, and 
habits of life of the people depicted differ 
considerably from those in India, but that 
both Indian and foreign films are being 
judged in their proper context. 

Film columns prominently featured the 
release of a new issue of “This Modern Age,” 
the British weekly film documentary dealing 
with “India and Pakistan.” Reviews praised 
this short film for its accuracy and many 
factual details. 


Naval Stores, 
Gums, Waxes, 
and Resins 


BrAZIL’s PITCH IMPORTS 


Brazil’s imports of pitch in the first half of 
1949 totaled 5,962 metric tons, valued at 
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$1,159,450, the Ministry of Finance reports. 
The United States was the source for almost 
the entire amount, 5,875 tons valued at 
$1,141,550. 


LAc CONSUMPTION, INDIA 


Domestic consumption of lac in India is 
expected to increase chiefly through its more 
extensive use in polishes, phonograph rec- 
ords, sealing wax, and lacquered toys, and in 
the manufacture of oilcloth and varnishes, 
the Indian Lac Research Institute states. 


NAVAL-STORE IMPORTS DECLINE, PERU 


Demand in Peru for gum turpentine and 
rosin is fairly stable. Imports of naval 
stores in 1950 are expected to decline from 
those in 1949, inasmuch as importers are 
overstocked. Domestically manufactured 
mineral spirits sell for much less than tur- 
pentine and have cut sharply into the market 
for this material. 


PORTUGAL’S ROSIN STOCKS EXHAUSTED 


Portuguese exportable stocks of rosin have 
been almost entirely sold, principally to the 
United Kingdom, the president of the Naval 
Stores Board states. Most of the turpentine 
also has been sold, chiefly to Germany. 


EXPORTS, THAILAND 


Thailand’s exports of shellac, seedlac, and 
sticklac to the United States in the first 11 
months of 1949 were valued at $760,177, 
$3,019,430, and $3,596, respectively. Exports 
of seedlac in the period were almost three 
times greater in value than those in the 
year 1948. 


Nonferrous Metals 


INDIUM PRODUCTION, BRITISH COLUMBIA, 
CANADA 


The commercial production of indium re- 
covered in minute quantities from ore of the 
Sullivan mine in Kimberly, British Columbia, 
Canada, has been announced by a Canadian 
firm after prolonged and difficult research 
work. 

Previously indium was commercially re- 
covered in Canada only in 1942, when 470 
troy ounces valued at $4,710 were obtained 
at Trail, British Columbia, in the treatment 
of zinc refinery residues. Production in 1949 
was 500 troy ounces worth $1,125. 

Indium is used primarily in the manufac- 
ture of ball bearings to improve corrosion 
resistance, to permit bearing surfaces to re- 
tain a more complete oil film, and to increase 
the strength of the surface. It is also used 
in plating special alloys and in making low- 
melting alloys and indium-Zinc coatings 


RESUMPTION OF CUBAN TUNGSTEN PRODUC- 
TION UNDER CONSIDERATION 


The Cuban Isle of Pine tungsten mine and 
concentrating plant, reportedly idle for some 
years, is under investigation by a United 
States and Canadian group for possible re- 
sumption of operations. The plant repre- 
sents an investment of approximately $900,- 
000, and an estimated $300,000 to #500,000 
would be required to restore the properties 
to operating condition. 

Small quantities of tungsten exports were 
recorded in 1942, 1943, and 1945. 


MANGANESE ORE EXPORTS, INDIA 


Shipments of manganese ore from India in 
the first 9 months of 1949 amounted to 397,- 
686 long tons compared with 354,639 tons ex- 
ported during the entire year 1948. The 
export statistics obtained from Customs data 





for the January-September period are be. 
lieved to be considerably short of actual ex. 
ports because of the lag in reporting Ship. 
ments to Customs. The full extent of India’s 
rapid expansion of manganese exports prob- 
ably will be reflected in data for subsequent 
quarters. A tabulation by country of destj. 
nation for 1947, 1948, and the first 9 months 
of 1949 is shown in the accompanying table 

The United States is the most important 
export market for Indian manganese ore. Of 
the 397,686 tons exported in the January- 
September period of 1949, the United States 
purchased 246,759 tons or 62 percent. The 
United Kingdom was the next big importer 
with 75,358 tons or 19 percent, followed by 
Japan, 20,867 tons; Belgium, 12,581 tons; Ger. 
many, 11,272 tons; France, 10,850 tons; and 
Italy, 10,100 tons. 

The prospects for increasing exports are 
good. In its efforts to build up dollar re. 
serves, the Government of India has taken 
steps to stimulate exports of manganese, an 
important dollar earner. Indian mine own. 
ers have become increasingly aware of the 
potentialities as evidenced by plans for re. 
opening of dormant mines, and increasing 
output at existing installations. The Goy- 
ernment’s effort toward alleviating the raj] 
transport difficulties, one of the most seri- 
ous obstacles to increased exports, has helped 
clear accumulated stocks at the mine rail- 
heads. The mining labor situation has also 
improved after Government arbitration re- 
sulted in fixing minimum wages for man- 
ganese miners that now compare favorably 
with the coal miners 

Several other factors have improved the 
prospects of increased exports of manganese, 
notably the financing activities of European 
banks which have begun to compete on the 
spot with the few exclusive purchasers of 
manganese; and an increase in purchase in- 
quiries, many from the United States. 


Indian Manganese-Ore Exports, 1947, 1948, 
and First 9 Months of 1949 
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Source: Official Indian Customs Data 


JAPANESE ALUMINUM DEVELOPMENTS 


Japanese production of primary aluminum 
reached a peak of 2,295 metric tons in July 
1949 compared with the 1948 monthly aver- 
age of 580 tons. Typhoon damage and a 
decline in power availability resulted in 4 
reduction from the peak July rate so that 
November output was only 1,696 tons. 

Total 1948 output was 6,963 tons of pri- 
mary aluminum, and production of secondary 
or scrap aluminum was 2,874 tons. Pro- 
duction from January through October 1949, 
totaling 19,244 tons of primary metal, showed 
a substantial gain over the preceding year. 
Secondary aluminum production was only 
1,545 tons for the first 10 months of 1949, 
whereas in the similar period of 1948 output 
was 2,638 tons. 


Foreign Commerce Weekly 
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Stocks olf aluminum scrap are reported to 
be progressively scarcer, which will probably 
mean an increased demand for new alumi- 
num for domestic manufacturing in coming 
months. 


JAPANESE COPPER EXPORTS CONTINUE 
To RISE 


Japan's steadily rising production, cou- 
pled with declining consumption, resulted 
in the approval of substantial quantities of 
refined copper for export from that country 
in 1949. In December alone 8,000 metric tons 
were approved for export, bringing the total 
for 1949 up to 45,000 tons. This was only 
9,000 tons less than Japan’s total 1948 pro- 
duction of refined copper. Some of this cop- 
per is exported in primary forms; an annual 
allocation of 14,000 tons has been available 
for manufactured forms. 

During the first 10 months of 1949 the 
monthly average production rate of refined 
copper was about 35 percent higher than 
the 1948 rate. Total output at the end of 
October was 61,256 tons compared with 54,333 
tons produced in the entire year of 1948. 
Copper-ore production also increased but at 
a lower rate. The metal content of copper 
ores produced in the 10-month period ended 
October 31, 1949, totaled 26,973 tons compared 
with 25,722 tons produced in the year 1948. 


NIGERIAN TIN DEVELOPMENTS 


Devaluation of the pound sterling in Sep- 
tember 1949, from the equivalent in United 
States currency of $4.03 to $2.80 prompted the 
Nigerian Government, British West Africa, 
to revise its royalty on tin concentrates for 
the fourth quarter of 1949. The new sum 
of £584 per long ton became effective in 
place of £569, the official rate for the first 9 
months of 1949. Although total output of 
12,000 tons of concentrates in 1949 was re- 
garded as normal, this new effective price, 
based on daily London averages, was ex- 
pected to stimulate production slightly dur- 
ing 1950 

Upward trends in production costs have 
been offset by the present high prices for tin. 
Consequently, it appears practicable to work 
low-grade deposits of tin ore. Plans to ex- 
ploit these deposits were furthered during 
1949 by the purchase of new equipment, 
including heavy machinery furnished almost 
entirely by the United States 

There were no serious labor disputes in 
1949, but in the fourth quarter there was 
evidence that unless higher wages were paid 
there might be a work stoppage. Every ef- 
fort was being made to sustain production, 
and by the end of the year it appeared that 
the trouble might be averted for the time 
being at least 


Nonmetallic 
Minerals 


GYPSUM PRODUCTION EXPANDS GREATLY IN 
Nova SCOTIA 


The greatest expansion of production in 
Nova Scotia’s mineral industry has taken 
place in industrial minerals—particularly 
gypsum. Mining of gypsum rose from 575,- 
774 tons in 1945 to 2,900,000 tons in 1948 
The 1949 figure approximates 2,500,000 tons, 
on the basis of incomplete returns. During 
the year, the Dingwall plant completed the 
installation of a new primary crushing unit 
with a capacity of 800 tons per hour. This 
Operational change and minor labor trou- 
bles account for what may prove to be a 
slight drop from the 1948 production peak. 
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In 1947 Canada ranked second only to the 
United States as a producer of gypsum, con- 
tributing 2,168,303 tons of the total 13,500,000 
tons produced in the entire world. 


EXPORTS OF CHINA C.Lay, U. K. 


China clay, or kaolin, is an important fac- 
tor in the economy of the United Kingdom, 
where the commodity is mined and processed 
in the counties of Cornwall and Devon. Ex- 
ports of china clay appear to have been 
stimulated by the devaluation of the British 
pound, although the country is beginning 
to feel slightly the effects of competition 
from clay industries under development in 
Czechoslovakia, France, Germany, Portugal, 
and Spain. 

Apart from porcelain, this commodity is 
used for paper making, textiles, paint, 
cement, ultramarine blue, leather goods, re- 
fractories, rubber tires, cosmetics, insecti- 
cides, and other chemical products including 
medicines. The largest shipments are made 
to the United States, while the remaining 
tonnage is exported to 15 other countries. 
Through the end of September 1949, about 
22,000 tons a month were exported, but this 
monthly average increased to 24,000 tons for 
October and November 1949. Since 1927, 
when exports of china clay from the United 
Kingdom reached a peak of 655,836 tons, the 
average annual exports have remained at ap- 
proximately 300,000 tons. 


China Clay Exports, U.K. 


Quantity (long 


Aythed Value ! (pounds) 


Destination 


1949 (11 1949 (11 

1948 months 1948 months 

Potal 335,499 265, 486 1, 525, 008 1, 250, 501 
British Common- 
wealth and 

Irish Republic 39, 491 230 156,107, 129, 891 

Finland 25, 306 12,173, 121, 240 60, 539 

Sweden 38, 569 26,032) 201,322) 133, 397 

United States 93, 542 66,070 354,175) 262,053 

Others 138,501 127,981) 692,164 664, 621 


' Value of pound reduced September 19, 1949, from 
$4.03 to $2.80 


Source: Accounts of Trade and Navigation of United 
Kingdom 


Oils, Fats, and 
Oilseeds 


VEGETABLE OIL SUPPLIES AND REQUIRE- 
MENTS, BURMA 


Production of edible vegetable oils in Bur- 
ma is still below requirements as a result of 
reduced oilseed cultivation and the failure 
to restore war-destroyed crushing plants. 
Estimated vegetable-oil output in 1949 was 
40,000 long tons, compared with estimated 
annual requirements of 70,000 tons. (1 long 
ton 2,240 pounds). 

Although more than 24,000 tons were im- 
ported in 1949, inadequate vegetable-oil sup- 
plies have reduced per capita consumption 
and raised prices. Domestic production in 
1950 is expected to be even smaller than in 
1949, but the Government is planning larger 
vegetable-oil imports, particularly from In- 
dia. 


FLooR PRICES ESTABLISHED FOR TUNG OIL, 
CHINA 


On January 30, 1950, the East China For- 
eign Trade Bureau announced a general list 
of floor prices for export items. The floor 
prices established for tung oil in this list are 


US$0.24 per pound, cost and freight New 
York (excluding commission) and $0.235 per 
pound, cost and freight San Francisco. For 
shipment to Europe, the floor price is £215 
per long ton, cost and freight United King- 
dom and Continental ports, equivalent to 
US$0.269 per pound. 


SupPPLy SITUATION, COLOMBIA 


Fats and oils continued to be in relatively 
short supply in Colombia during 1949, not- 
withstanding the elaborate machinery estab- 
lished to import copra for the vegetable- 
shortening factories in Barranquilla and Car- 
tagena and a considerable increase in pro- 
duction of domestic oilseeds, especially ses- 
ame seed. Somewhat increased hog slaugh- 
ter increased domestic lard output, but this 
was Offset largely by a reduction in lard 
imports. 


Colombia’s Visible Supplies of Edible Fats, 
1948-49, With Comparisons 


{| Metric tons] 


Aver- | Aver- 
Item age, age, 1948 1949 
1936-40 1940-45 


Hog lard 
Domestic 
Imported 
Vegetable shortening: 
Domestic... 


Fe 
& 


10,875 |10, 463 | 11,000 
1,680 | 1,500 3, 750 


bt 


6,793 6,804 |12,000 | 11,000 


Imported 27 13 
Miscellaneous table oils 225 110 175 50 
Total supply .--|19, 454 |19, 482 (24,138 | 25, 800 
Indicated per capita con- 
sumption (in kilo- 
grams 2. 23 2. 05 2. 30 2. 40 


The fats and oils outlook for 1950 is for 
continued expansion of domestic vegetable- 
shortening output. Lard production also 
should exceed the 11,000-metric-ton output 
in 1949. The net result will be that imports 
of processed shortenings, cooking oils, and 
pork lard will be kept to a minimum in 1950. 
There will be an improvement in the supply 
of domestic oilseeds, especially cottonseed 
and sesame, production of which was about 
14,000 and 10,000 tons respectively in 1949. 
Peanuts also may begin to be a factor in the 
oilseed supply in 1950. Nevertheless, there 
will be a strong demand for imported copra 
and hydrogenated oils. Copra imports in 
1949 reached 6,900 metric tons, and at the 
end of the year 4,000 tons were on order from 
the Philippines for delivery early in 1950. 

In addition to the various changes in pol- 
icy regarding copra importations, there has 
been extended debate concerning the Gov- 
ernment’s monopoly on hog-lard importa- 
tions in 1949 and the refusal of additional 
import licenses late in the year. 


RESTRICTIONS ON USE OF EDIBLE FATs IN 
Soap MANUFACTURE REMOVED, CUBA 


On December 5, 1949, the Cuban Ministry 
of Commerce removed all restrictions on the 
use of edible fats and oils, whether of do- 
mestic or foreign origin, in soap manufac- 
ture. The utilization of these commodities 
in soap making had been prohibited since 
March 9, 1945, because of short supplies. 


OLIVE-OIL PRODUCTION AND EXPORTABLE 
SURPLUS, FRENCH Morocco 


Production of olive oil in French Morocco 
in the season which began in November 
1949 is estimated at about 15,000 metric 
tons. This is more than twice the output in 
1948-49 but below the 17,000 tons produced 
in 1947-48. The exportable surplus from 
the new crop may reach as high as 5,000 tons, 
if foreign prices are sufficiently remunerative. 
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In 1948, French Morocco exported 5,414 
tons of olive oil to the United States, and 
these shipments earned more dollars by far 
than any other single export in that year or 
in 1949. In 1948, Morocco ranked second 
only to Italy as a supplier of edible olive oil 
to the United States, and in 1949 ranked 
third, after Italy and Spain. 


Paints and 
Pigments 


PRODUCTION, ICELAND 


Two factories in Iceland produce paint. 
Output in 1949 is estimated at 1,000 metric 
tons and potential annual production at 
1,500 tons. 


EXPORTS OF RED IRON OXIDE, SPAIN 


Spain’s exports of red iron oxide to the 
United States in 1949 dropped sharply from 
those in 1948. Totals were $49,000 and 
$385,000, respectively. 


Paper and 
Products 


NEWSPRINT, EGYPT 


Newsprint imports ‘into Egypt totaled 
19,233 metric tons (1 metric ton=2,204.6 
pounds) in 1948, compared with 9,184 tons 
in 1947. Imports in the first 7 months of 
1949 amounted to 5,525 tons 

As the result of greater supplies, all news- 
print restrictions on the issue of newspapers 
and periodicals were removed by a decree of 
the Egyptian Ministry of Supplies, effective 
January 9, 1950. The only remaining re- 
striction is one limiting profit on the sale of 
newsprint to 15 percent of delivered cost 
until it reaches the consumer. 

Restrictions which had been in effect since 
World War II limited the publication of daily 
newspapers to 6 days a week, limited the 
number of pages, and regulated the selling 
price. However, restrictions were modified 
as newsprint became more plentiful 


Radio, ‘Television. 
Electrical 
Appliances 


NUMBER OF RADIOS IN USE, AUSTRIA 


An estimated 1,280,000 radio receivers were 
in use in Austria in November 1949, of which 
64,000 were unlicensed. About 356,900 sets 
were equipped to receive short-wave broad- 
casts. The number of listeners per set was 
estimated at 3 persons. 


RADIO IMPORTS, ICELAND 


Imports of radio receivers into Iceland in 
1949 were an estimated 1,480 units, of which 
1,470 were from the Netherlands. Imports 
during 1948 totaled 2,131 sets, of which the 
Netherlands supplied 1,848; the United King- 
dom, 232; and the United States, 51. 


NUMBER OF RADIOS IN USE, BURMA 


An estimated 25,000 radio receivers are in 
use in Burma, of which 7,000 were manu- 
factured prior to 1939. Radios of United 
Kingdom manufacture dominate the Bur- 
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mese radio market, followed by the United 
States and the Netherlands. 

Import controls on radio equipment have 
been liberalized since September 1949, re- 
sulting in increased imports. 


IRANIAN RADIOS 


An estimated 80,000 radio receivers are in 
use in Iran, most of which were manufac- 
tured after 1945. About 60 percent of the 
sets are of United States manufacture, 30 
percent British, and the remainder Dutch 
and Swiss. 

Because of the shortage of electric power, 
particularly in the provinces, an estimated 
50 percent of the radios currently imported 
are battery-operated. The life expectancy 
of batteries by the time they reach the 
Iranian market is reported to be as little as 
2 months. 

Some European exporters extend 3 months’ 
credit and are reported to be contemplating 
extending credit up to 6 and 9 months. It 
is reported that importers complain of the 
continued failure of United States exporters 
to extend credit. 


NUMBER OF RADIOS IN USE, ITALY 


An estimated 2,800,000 radio receivers are 
in use in Italy, representing about 4 listeners 
per set. About 600,000 of the receivers are 
unlicensed. Approximately 70 percent of the 
sets in use are equipped to receive short- 


wave broadcasts 
Railwa V 


Kquipment 


(Prepared in Machinery and Transporta- 
tion Equipment Division, Office of 
Domestic Commerce) 


HUNGARY RECEIVES EQUIPMENT FROM 
U. S. S. R. 


An automatic block-signal system, re- 
ported be of the most modern type used 
in the Soviet Union, recently was installed 
between Ferencvaros and Kelenfold stations 
This system replace 
signal devices destroyed during the war 

Recent acquisitions of the railroad include 
70 street-car trailers and 12 suburban rail 


coaches 


IRELAND MANUFACTURES LITTLE EQUIPMENT 


Virtually all equipment for the railroads 
of Ireland is purchased from manufacturers 
in the United Kingdom. The only shops of 
any importance are the Coras Iompair Eire- 
ann (Transport Company of Ireland) shop 
at Inchicore (Dublin) and the Great North- 
ern Railway shops at Dundalk 

The work done at these shops is limited 
to maintenance and repair of locomotives 
and cars and the assembly of a limited 
number of freight and passenger cars 


Rubber and 
Products 


RUBBER BUREAU TERMINATED, INDOCHINA 


The Indochinese Rubber Bureau was ter- 
minated by a decree dated December 31, 1949 
according to the French Official Journal. The 
Bureau was created in 1934 to carry out 
French obligations under the International 
Convention of May 7, 1934. The decree ter- 
minating the Bureau required the French 





High Commissioner in Indochina to take 
necessary liquidation measures and provide 
proper means of financing operations pre- 
viously under the control of the Bureau, 


Textiles and 


Related Products 


ITALIAN MANUFACTURERS HAVE SHORTAGE 
OF Racs 


Manufacturers in Prato, Italy, are com. 
plaining about their dwindling rag stocks. 
whereas some United States exporters have 
reported difficulties in exporting rags to Italy. 
Rag imports totaled 35,176 metric tons, of 
which the United States supplied approxi- 
mately 60 percent in the first 11 months of 
1949. However, the Italian Government has 
announced that licenses for imports of rags 
from the dollar area, outside of ERP, are 
expected to be issued soon, and that these 
imports will be paid for with dollars con- 
trolled by the Italian Government 


Cotton and Products 


BRAZILIAN PRODUCTION 


Cotton production in Brazil in 1949-59 
has been estimated at 375,000 metric tons 
(2,205 pounds each) compared with 325,000 
tons in 1948-49 rhe crop in northern Bra- 
zil for 1949-50 was placed at 98,000 tons, or 
4,433 tons larger than the 1948-49 crop, and 
in southern Brazil at 276,550 tons compared 
with 231,350 in 1948-49 

The cotton market during November and 
December was relatively quiet with limited 


turn-over and price change. Local mills 
were reported holding off purchases, but their 
tocks were said to be getting low 


PAKISTAN’S SALES 


Pakistan is reported to have sold from 20,- 
000 to 25,000 bales (400 pounds each) of cot- 
ton from the 1948—49 crop to the Soviet Union 
and about 55,000 bales of the 1949-50 crop 
The United Kingdom has been making only 
limited purchases owing to the prevailing 
high prices Although France has made 
considerable purchases, it has recently re- 
duced its buying rate; Japan, it is believed 
is not likely to take much cotton at present 
prices Poland is reported to have bought 
10,000 to 20,000 bales, and 50,000 bales are 
said to have been shipped to Rumania 

Pakistan's 18 cotton mills and its cottage 
industry consume about 100,000 bales A 
mill, opened at Karachi several months ago 


is still at a very low level of production and 
another new mill with 32,000 spindles is 


under constructio1 


Wool and Products 


AUSTRALIAN RECEIPTS AND EXPORTS 


Receipts of wool into store in Australia in 
the 6 months ended December 31, 1949, 
amounted to 2,903,638 bales, of which 2,767,- 
604 bales were the 1949-50 season's clip. Of 
this amount, 1,819,801 bales were sold at 
auction and 23,563 bales were exported for 
sale, leaving 1,060,274 bales in store at the 
end of December 

In the 5 months ended November 30, 1949, 
exports of all classes of wool totaled 4,568,571 
centals 1 cental-100 pounds), of which 
456,201 centals were shipped to the United 
States. Of the total exports (with United 
Stares share in parentheses), in centals, 
3,936,258 (397,351) were greasy wool; 460,266 
(35,008) were scoured and washed wool; 
111,995 (482) were noils; 17,699 (12,929) were 
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wool tops; and 30,497 (9,463) were waste 
wool. Of the total greasy-wool exports, 
1,456,851 centals were shipped to the United 
Kingdom, 729,378 to France, 502,719 to Bel- 
gium, 210,919 to Japan, 179,847 to Germany, 
and 165,932 to Italy. 

It was estimated that some of the Com- 
monwealth’s choicest clips (between 1,400,000 
and 1,500,000 bales of wool) would be offered 
at auction in Australia in the second half 
of the 1949-50 season. 


PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS, BELGIUM 


Belgian wool spinning and weaving opera- 
tions jumped sharply during August, Sep- 
tember, and October 1949, production of wool 
yarn averaging 3,311 metric tons monthly, 
and of woolen goods, 1,866 tons. 

Exports of wool yarn in October totaled 
1.042 tons and of woolen goods, 656 tons, 
compared with a monthly average of 623 and 
499 tons, respectively, in 1948. The increase 
in exports of woolen goods during 1949 com- 
pared with 1948 was attributed to new mar- 
kets opened in Germany and in Pakistan. 


OUTPUT AND EXportTs, EGypt 


Egyptian trade sources have reported out- 
put of wool in 1949 at about 2,900 metric 
tons compared with 3,500 tons in 1948. This 
decrease of 17 percent was due to irregular 
arrivals of sheep from Cyrenaica. Egypt now 
has an estimated 2,000,000 head of sheep 
The local wool industry utilized about 90 per- 
cent of the total production in 1949, or 2,610 
tons, the remainder being for export 

Wool production in 1950 has been forecast 
at 20 percent more than in 1949 because of 
heavier imports of sheep from Cyrenaica and 
Syria and a drop in consumption of mut- 
ton due to high prices 

Egypt's wool industry depends largely upon 
Australia and India for fine-quality wool 
Imports in 1949 (January-July) totaled 1,192 
tons compared with 2,078 tons in all of 1948 
and 1,163 tons in all of 1947 

In order to keep wool stocks available for 
local industry, only 140 tons of the 1949 out- 
put were licensed for export. Exports 
dropped in January-July 1949 to 159 tons 
from 442 tons in all of 1948 and 308 tons in 
all of 1947. Exports to the United States 
were about 40 percent lower in 1949 than in 
1948. Colored wool, rarely exported to the 
United States, represented 38 percent of the 
1949 exports compared with 1 percent in 
1948. Declared exports of wool to the United 
States in 1949 amounted to 183 tons com- 
pared with 323 tons in 1948. 


URUGUAY'S PRODUCTION CAPACITY 


Woolen-textile production capacity in Uru- 
guay has increased sharply since before World 
War II. There are now 7 mills equipped to 
produce combed yarn and 6 small mills for 
carded yarn. Capacity was built up because 
of postwar high prices and the expectation 
that Uruguay could produce textiles for both 
home consumption and for export Before 
the war, only 2 mills were in operation 

By 1949, exports had dropped so sharply 
that 5 mills were forced to close and others 
began working part time. Output of woven 
fabrics in 1949 was estimated at 1,027 metric 
tons, 847 tons of combed yarn, and 3,385 
tons of carded yarn, compared with 924 tons, 
750 tons, and 3,250 tons, respectively, in 1945 
Production in the next few years is expected 
to fall off sharply because of lack of an 
export market. Uruguay is finding it diffi- 
cult to develop an export market for woolen 
fabrics and yarns, first because the cost of 
production is high, and second, because its 
best customers for meat and raw wool are 
also exporters of manufactured woolen 
products 

Uruguay’s internal market for locally man- 
ufactured textiles is not expected to increase 
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“Carpet Wool Price Index” Reveals Significant Facts 


Phe average price of carpet wool in the nine principal areas abroad which 
supply this product to the United States increased by 31 percent during the 
last seven months of 1949, according to a new business publication issued 


by the Office of International Trade. 


The first edition of “Carpet Wool Price Index,” which will be brought up 
to date weekly and issued as a part of OIT’s World Trade in Commodities 
series, points out that the United States is completely dependent on imports 
for its carpet-wool needs. The nine areas abroad which are covered by the 
new publication accounted in 1949 for more than 90 percent of total U. S. 


imports of carpet wool. 


U.S. purchases of carpet-type wool in 1948, the latest year for which 
complete statistics are available, totaled 366,580,000 pounds. This compares 
with imports of 240,861,000 pounds in 1947 and 84,219,000 pounds in 1938. 

\rgentina has been the principal U. S. source of carpet-wool supplies in 
recent years, furnishing 65 percent of the total imports in 1948, compared with 
39 percent in 1938. India and Pakistan combined, which furnished 18 per- 
cent of our total supplies in 1938, furnished only half that amount, or 9 
Other important suppliers of carpet wool to the United 
States are China, Scotland, Syria, Lraq, Tibet, and New Zealand. 

Copies of “Carpet Wool Price Index” (Part 19, No. 5, Vol. VIIL), prepared 
by Morton J. Schwartz of OIT’s Textile and Leather Branch, are available at 
5 cents each from Department of Commerce Field Offices, and from the 
Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington 
Price of annual subscriptions to Part 19 of the WTIC series, which 
includes reports on other textiles and products, is $1.50 to domestic sub- 


percent, in 1948. 
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scribers and $2 to foreign subscribers. 











greatly. Consumption rose soon after the 
war, but merchants now report that the pub- 
lic is well supplied with woolen clothing 
and is not buying heavily. However, some 
imports are being received, possibly because 
mills are having difficulty in competing with 
woolen cloth from the United Kingdom, re- 
portedly selling 30 percent lower than 
Uruguayan cloth, because of high domestic 
operating costs. 

Imports of woolen fabrics amounted to 98 
tons and of mixed fabrics, including some 
cotton, 53 tons, during the first 9 months of 
1949 compared with 156 and 38 tons, re- 
spectively, in all of 1948. 


Wearing Apparel 
DEMAND FOR FELT HATS, PANAMA 


Consumption of wool-felt and fur-felt hats 
for men and women in Panama approxi- 
mates imports (16,414 hats in 1948) inas- 
much as there is no local production and 
reexports are negligible. Imports of these 
hats, in finished form, come principally from 
the United States. The outlook for increased 
consumption of wool-felt and fur-felt hats, 
as well as for women’s hats, is not good be- 
cause of the tropical climate. Lightweight 
hats are worn by men, and women dress their 
hair with ribbons, combs, and so on, and 
wear hats principally to receptions and reli- 
gious services. The majority of the people in 
the interior and in the working classes prefer 
the straw “Montuno” hats and other inex- 
pensive grades of “Panama” hats. One fac- 
tory is reported to produce 3,000 ‘“Montuno” 
hats a month; several independent producers 
in the interior make about 100,000 hats of 
this type each year. 


DEVELOP MENTS IN HATS, SWITZERLAND 


As a result of the increased export oppor- 
tunities in early postwar years, production 
capacity for ladies’ hats has been expanded 


in Switzerland, chiefly through moderniza- 
tion. Domestic production in: the 25 fac- 
tories now in operation covers demand at 
home and leaves an exportable surplus. 

Men's hats are made by 12 firms, output 
supplying about 40 percent of normal con- 
sumption. Wool-felt bodies, and especially 
fur-felt bodies, used by manufacturers of 
men’s hats are, for the greater part, imported, 
hatters using about 80,000 pounds of the 
former and 35,000 pounds of the latter, an- 
nually. Preference is given to hat bodies of 
French origin for ladies’ hats; however, for 
men’s hats, Italian material is mostly in 
demand. 

Hat consumption in Switzerland is low 
because a relatively high percentage (50 per- 
cent of sales by milliners and 25 percent of 
department-store sales) of hats are returned 
for restyling when out of fashion. According 
to reliable trade estimates, 80 percent of the 
men do not wear hats. 

Imports of fur-felt hat bodies in January— 
June 1949 totaled 77 quintals and of wool- 
felt bodies, 227 quintals, compared with 190 
quintals and 322 quintals, respectively, in 
all of 1948. France, Italy, and Czechoslovakia 
were the principal suppliers. 


Tobaeeo and 
Related Products 


CIGARETTE IMPORTS, PAKISTAN 


Recent dispatches from Karachi indicate 
that the consumption of cigarettes in Pakis- 
tan is estimated at about 3,000,000,000 units 
annually. Domestic production is approxi- 
mately 800,000,000 units. For the most part 
imported cigarettes come from British Com- 
monwealth countries. Such products as 
chewing and smoking tobacco, and snuff, are 
made in Pakistan, but no statistics regarding 


(Continued on p. 40) 











Prepared in Transportation 
and Communications Branch, 
Office of International Trade 


Sweden To Construct New 
Broadcasting Headquarters 


The Swedish Broadcasting Corporation 
“Radiotjanst”” has been granted permission 
by the Swedish Government to build a new 
radio station. The corporation has been 
planning this project for 2 years. A site for 
the new building has been obtained in a 
fairly central part of Stockholm, which will 
enable the corporation to assemble all of its 
equipment and broadcasting facilities at one 
location. In addition to the studios, two 
concert halls are included in the plans. Lack 
of building materials and restrictions of 
various kinds have stood in the way of this 
project until now. The site selected for the 
new headquarters is sufficiently large to 
allow for expansion, which is considered 
important with prospects for television. 


Mexico’s Central Highway 
Open to Tourist Traffic 


With the completion of Mexico’s Central 
Highway, tourists may now enter Mexico at 
Ciudad Juarez in the State of Chihuahua 
and during most of the year will find a pass- 
able highway through to Mexico City, states 
the United States Embassy in that city. 
American tourists going to Mexico from 
States west and north of Texas have in the 
past been obliged to pass through Laredo. 

The Central Highway enters Mexico at 
Ciudad Juarez and leads south through 
Chihuahua, Parrel, Durango, and Aguasca- 
lentes, thence to join up with the San Luis 
Potosi-Guadalajara highway leading to Mex- 
ico City. Since the new highway has only 
just been put into passable condition, tourist 
accommodations are almost lacking. The 
traveler should plan his trip so as to be in 
one of the larger cities along the route by 
evening, as it is inadvisable to drive the 
highway by night, detours not being well 
marked. 

Similarly, a full gasoline supply, with at 
least 5 extra gallons, should be carrier upon 
leaving Chihuahua and proceeding south, as 
gas stations are few and far between. At one 
or two points along the route rivers have to 





Department of State Bans 
Travel to Hungary 


The Travel Branch, OIT, has 
been informed by the Department 
of State that passports are not 
being validated for travel to Hun- 
gary. The only exceptions to this 
regulation are bona fide United 
States correspondents. 











be forded, and at one place the Government 
furnishes a free ferry service Between 
Parrel and Durango several bridges are under 
construction, and in case of heavy rain delays 
probably would result until the water in the 
streams went down, permitting the use of 
fords 


Electric Power Plant 
Inaugurated in Panama 


A $2,600,000 power plant was recently inau- 
gurated by Cia. Panamena de Fuerza y Luz 
(a subsidiary of a United States organization) 
in the San Francisco de la Caleta area near 
Panama City 

The Cia Panamana de Fuerza y Luz expects 
that the new plant will eliminate power defi- 
ciencies, which have occurred as a result of 
the rapid growth of the city and the conse- 
quent overloading of power lines. The plant 
has four main circuits of 13,000 volts each, 
two of which will help to serve urban Pan- 
ama; a third will serve the Tocumen airport 
section and the Las Cumbres area; and the 
fourth, the district surrounding San Fran- 
cisco. 


Communications Circuit 
Between India and Nepal 


The new radio, telephone, and telegraph 
circuit between New Delhi, India, and Kat- 
mandu, Nepal, was inaugurated recently. 
The new service is at present limited to com- 
munications between the Government offices 
in New Delhi and the Indian Embassy in 
Nepal. According to an official in the Min- 
istry of External Affairs, however, the public 
probably will be permitted to utilize the 
circuit some time in the future 

Undoubtedly, the new circuit will greatly 
expedite communications between the two 
capitals. Formerly, it was necessary to uti- 
lize the Indian telegraph lines as far as Rax- 
aul in Bihar; from Raxaul telegrams were 
transmitted by messenger to Birganj, just 
across the border from Raxaul, where they 
were telephoned to Katmandu. Messages 
from Katmandu to New Delhi were trans- 
mitted by the same system in reverse. Need- 
less to say, the foregoing system did not lead 
to speed in transmission of messages between 
the two countries 


Kallang Airport, Singapore. 
Open to Heavy Aircraft 


Kallang Airport, Singapore, has been 
opened to commercial Constellation air liners 
on a trial basis, states the United States Con- 
sulate General at Singapore. Hitherto, Con- 
stellations have not been permitted to land 
at Kallang Airport because of their weight 
The opening of the airport to heavy com- 
mercial craft will relieve congestion at Ten- 
gah Airport; a further advantage will accrue 
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from the fact that Kallang Airport is only 
20 minutes from the business center of Sing- 
apore, as against 40 minutes for Tengah Air. 
port. The first flight of Constellations from 
Kallang Airport will be on the Jakarta-to- 
Europe route of KLM 


Loan Issued by Belgian 
Railway Administration 


The Belgian Railway Administration 
opened sales of bonds in a new loan on Janu- 
ary 23, 1950, with the full guaranty of the 
State for both interest and principal pay- 
ments A nominal amount of 1,500,000,000 
francs worth of bonds will be sold. This 
loan falls within an authorization to emit 
loans up to 5,000,000,000 francs in nominal 
value given to the Railway Administration 
by Parliament in May 1949 The present 
loan, together with a loan of 50,000,000 
Swiss francs sold by the Railway Adminis- 
tration through a Swiss banking consortium 
in June 1949 will bring total loans issued 
against the authorization to about 2,000,000,- 
000 Belgian francs 

The proceeds of this loan will be used to 
continue the program of electrifying the 
railroads 


Postal Rates, Mexico 


Postal rates for regular, special-delivery, 
and air-mail service were increased by 5 
centavos per unit throughout Mexico, effec- 
tive January 1, 1950, but international postal 
rates were not changed 


Record Increase Reported in 
Britain’s Electric System 


A total of 826,250 kilowatts were added to 
the installed capacity of British power plants 
in 1949 by the British Electricity Authority, 
bringing the total installed capacity of the 
authority to 13,603,567 kilowatts. This was 
the largest amount to be added to the sys- 
tem in any single year, reports the United 
States Embassy in London. Plant installed 





Greece Abolishes Visa for 
United States Tourists 


Effective February 1. United 
States citizens traveling to Greece 
as tourists are no longer required 
to obtain visas for a visit not ex- 
ceeding 60 days. 

All other travelers. including 
businessmen in transit. are re- 
quired to have visas. 
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during 1948 amounted to 503,250 kilowatts, 
whereas the average for the 4-year period 
1944-47 was only 298,500 kilowatts. The 
highest prewar installation was in 1938 when 
761,500 kilowatts were added to the electric- 
supply system. 

The additional output capacity obtained 
from the 826,250 kilowatts of new plant com- 
missioned in 1949 was stated to be 703,000 
kilowatts, the difference being caused partly 
by limitations of boiler capacities. Alto- 
gether 22 new turbo-alternators and 37 boil- 
ers were brought into operation. 


Air Parcel Post, Israel 


Rates for air parcel post from the United 
States to Israel were announced in the Postal 
Bulletin (Washington), February 9, 1950. 
These rates may be obtained from local post 
offices. 


United Kingdom-to-Chile 
Service Reopened by BOAC 


BOAC is scheduled to reopen the United 
Kingdom-Chile air service on February 28, 
1950, which was suspended in January 1949. 
Canadair IV's will be used on the route and 
will operate twice weekly between London, 
Lisbon, Dakar, Natal, Rio de Janeiro, Monte- 
video, Buenos Aires, and Santiago, with a 
weekly stop at Sao Paulo. The London-to- 
Rio sector of the trip will take 30 hours, and 
the trip to Santiago will take a little less than 
2', days, including a night stop at Buenos 
Aires. 


Increase in Electricity 
Use Reported for China 


The Tientsin Office of the North China 
Power Administration supplied a total of 
90,548,369 kilowatt-hours of electric energy 
to 5,470 power consumers in 1949. This is an 
increase of 16.6 percent over the 1948 figure. 
Further comparison of the 2 years shows the 
following percentage increases in 1949: Metal 
factories, 73; printing plants, 56; food indus- 
tries, 40; chemical works, 33; electrical- 
equipment factories, 18; mines, 4; and agri- 
cultural- and marine-product enterprises, 2. 


Middle-East Air Lines 
Established in Lebanon 


A Presidential decree has been issued in 
Lebanon authorizing the creation of a new 
Lebanese aviation company to be known as 
Société des Lignes Aériennes pour le Moyen- 
Orient (The Middle-East Air Lines), with a 
capital of L£1,250,000 (Lebanese pounds), 
comprising 12,500 shares of L£100 each. 

Pan American World Airways has arranged 
to participate financially in this new company 
to the extent of 36 percent, but the adminis- 
tration and operation of the ccmpany will 
remain under the jurisdiction of Lebanese 
personnel. The duration of the concession is 
for a period of 50 years 


Mexico Constructing New 
Airport at Ramos Arizpe 


A new airport is being constructed in Mex- 
ico, at Ramos Arizpe, Coahuila, to serve the 
State Capital of Saltillo, according to the 
American Consulate at Monterrey. This air- 
port, which will replace the one now in use, 
is located on the south side of the Carretera 
Inter-Oceanica, about 14 kilometers from 
Saltillo. Although classed primarily as a 
commercial airport, it will be equipped to 
handle passengers as well as freight and 
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The Relation of Shipping to the Economy of Indonesia 


By Emory C. Swank, American Embassy, Jakarta (Batavia), 
United States of Indonesia 


Probably few, if any, nations are as dependent upon merchant shipping as Indonesia. 
The political integration of the hundreds of islands which comprise the archipelago 
presupposes the existence of a domestic fleet to move passengers and freight and to 
serve, when required, as an arm of Government policy. Even in the theoretical absence 
of international trade, interisland shipping, on a considerably reduced scale, would be 


The peculiar importance of merchant shipping to Indonesia stems primarily, however, 
from the development, through the centuries, of an extractive economy based on export 
markets, accompanied by an increasing dependence on imports of consumer and capital 
goods. No statistics are available indicating the current proportion of national income 
represented by exports and imports; nevertheless, it is significant that about 70 percent 
of the goods carried by the interisland fleet (Koninklijke Pakatvaart Maatschappij; 
KPM) in 1948 were goods moving in foreign trade as contrasted to goods indigenously 
produced and consumed. Although the new Government may be expected to encourage 
the growth of domestic industries and to take other measures calculated to reduce the 
dependence of the economy on world markets, the effects of this policy probably will not 
be apparent for some time. Merchant shipping will therefore continue to play a par- 
ticularly vital role in an economy geared to imports and exports and to their movement 


Import trafic during 1948 and 1949 (including foreign-aid shipments) about equaled 
prewar levels, but as much as a third of the traffic comprised shipments of crude oil, 
chiefly from Sarawak, to Indonesian refineries. 
in prewar tonnages, it is apparent that import shortages, in terms of prewar consumption, 
still exist for many commodities. Under normal conditions, imports might be expected 
Imports into areas under Dutch control totaled 
1,924,110 metric tons in 1948 and 1,050,442 tons during the first 6 months of 1949, 
Smuggled imports, plus the unrecorded and legitimate imports of the former Republican 
government, are reported to be as high as one-fifth of the recorded imports. The current 
effective demand for imports is limited by a shortage of foreign exchange. If reserves, 
as reported, have now been fully utilized, future imports must be paid for with exchange 
vesulting from current export transactions and from foreign loans and grants. 

Export tonnages from Indonesia have suffered a significant and probably permanent 
reduction from prewar levels. They totaled more than 12,000,000 metric tons in 1939, 
over 11,000,000 tons in 1940, about 5,200,000 tons in 1948, and 3,500,000 tons during the 
Although the return of stable conditions to the archipelago should 
permit an increased production of some export commodities during the next several 
years, the gradual improvement of the world supply of many Indonesian raw materials, 
with a corresponding drop in world prices, and the increased use of substitutes for some 
products probably will discourage production at prewar levels. It is, therefore, unlikely 
that foreign capital will be attracted to many of the prewar export industries now in need 
of rehabilitation. Tonnages of only three commodities—bauxite, tin, and copra—now 
approximate or exceed the prewar production for exports. 

The following summary table indicates the share of the leading trading countries of 
North America, Western Europe, and Asia, and of Australia, in Indonesian trade during 
1939 and 1948. Sarawak has been listed separately from other Asian countries to indicate 
the volume of crude-oil imports during 1948. 
exports traditionally move to Singapore for transshipment and since the reexport of 
Indonesian tea and rubber from Western Europe, particulary the Netherlands, is also not 
uncommon, the percentages given below are suggestive rather than accurately descriptive 


Summary Table: Percentage of Indonesian Export and Import Tonnages by Area, 
1939 and 1948 


Primarily petroleum products shipped to the Riouw Archipelago, a customs-free territory of Indonesia, 


Since imports of crude were insignificant 


Since a large percentage of Indonesian 


1939 1948 
Exports Imports Exports Imports 

5 10 10 16 
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131 13 1 26 5 








express cargo, and will serve as a emergency 
field for the Monterrey Airport now operated 
by American Airlines. 

The new field is expected to be inaugurated 
late in March. 


Italy Reports on Power 
Plants Installed in 1949 


Twenty-two new hydroelectric plants (204,- 
000 kilowatts) commenced operations in Italy 
in 1949. The total annual production capac- 
ity of these plants is approximately 1,225,- 
000,000 kilowatt-hours. 


Several power lines for the transmission of 
electric energy at 220,000 volts were com- 
pleted, one of which implements the connec- 
tion between Italy and France. 

Also finished and placed in operation dur- 
ing 1949 were two large dikes for hydroelectric 
reservoirs. 


Service Between Manila and 
Singapore Resumed by PAA 


Pan American World Airways bas resumed 
its prewar service between Manila and Singa- 


(Continued on p. 40) 
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Industries Fair at Karachi: 
Question of Proper Designation 


In an article on the above-mentioned 
Fair on page 39 of the February 13 issue of 
this magazine, reference was made (in the 
fifth line) to “Pakistan Republic.” The 
word “Republic” should not have been used 


Portuguese Industries Fair at 
Lisbon a “Solid Success” 


Some 250 Portuguese firms participated in 
the Portuguese Industries Fair held in Lis- 
bon from November 26 to December 18, 1949 
according to a recent report received from the 
United States Embassy at Lisbon, Portugal 

According to news reports, the total at- 
tendance during the 3 weeks that the Fair 
was held was about 250,000 

The principal industries represented at the 
Fair were those of metallurgy, metal-mechan- 
ics, chemical products, pharmaceuticals, per- 
fumes and soaps, transport equipment, rub- 
ber products, synthetic products, electrical 
equipment, construction materials, and wood 
products. Public interest appeared to be es- 
peciaily attracted to the sections devoted 
to metallurgy and metal-mechanics, which 
had on exhibit the heavier pieces of industrial 
equipment, including crane combines, rice 
cleaners and huskers, mechanical looms, 
olive-oil producing equipment, bottling ma- 
chines, heating equipment, household fix- 
ture, metal furniture and elevators. Other 
notable items of general interest were rep- 
resentative of the newer Portuguese indus- 
tries—Tires and tubes for automobiles and 
bicycles, telephones, thermometers, plastics 
refrigerators, motorcycles and bicycles, sew- 
ing machines, and electric motors. 

It is reported that the Fair proved a solid 
success, from the standpoint of attendance 


and because of its careful organization and 
its attractive displays and decorations 

The officials of the Portuguese Industrial 
Association, which organized this event, 
stated that the limitations of space per- 
mitted the exhibition only of heavy indus- 
trial products, and that consumers’ goods, 
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such as jewelry 


leather, crafts, foodstuffs, 
and textiles, could not be included. How. 
ever, having made a success of the 1949 ex. 
hibition, these officials hope to have the con. 
sumer items on exhibition at a similar Fair 
which is being planned for late April and 
early May of 1950 











Typical crowd at the Portuguese Industries Fair. 





Current Trends in 
Foreign Trade Policies: 
Review of 1949 

(Continued from p. 4) 


or other goods, regarded as non-essential, 
thus far the over-all effect of the foreign 
import controls upon United States trade 
has usually been selective as among com- 
modities, rather than restrictive of the 
total. Some countries have improved 
their holdings of gold and dollars during 
the year, and others have drawn down 
their limited reserves somewhat. In the 
aggregate, however, the nations of the 
world as a whole purchased American 
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goods and services in 1949 fully up to 
the value of the proceeds from the goods 
and services they currently furnished the 
United States, plus the amount of the 
grants and loans abroad extended by the 
United States during the year. 


The Protectionist Element in 
Import Restrictions 


MOST GOVERNMENTS which have re- 
sorted to import-license and exchange 
restrictions since the war justify their 
action on the ground indicated, namely, 
that during this highly disturbed period, 
their 


balance - of - payments position 


forces them to be sparing in the use of 
their limited foreign-exchange earnings 
They feel obliged to utilize 
them for the products most essential to 


or reserves 


the economy of their country, and to buy 
foreign goods where obtainable with the 
least drain upon their free funds. Al- 
though such programs have often in- 
volved violation of existing commitments 
to other countries, and discrimination In 
preferential import licensing according 
to source, they have usually been toler- 
ated as emergency measures of tempo- 
rary duration 

Indications have been multiplying dur- 
ing the past year, however, that the 
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incidental temporary shields against 
competition accompanying such restric- 
tions for balance-of-payment purposes 
are often coming to be regarded as vested 
rights. The efforts of the Western Euro- 
pean countries to bring about the gen- 
erally desired concerted relaxation of 
import quota restrictions, even among 
themselves, have been meeting consider- 
able resistance from domestic producing 
interests, which have for several years 
enjoyed exceptional protection from 
competition for what now may clearly 
appear to be over-expanded or uneco- 
nomic operations. 

When selecting the products that were 
to be restricted of importation or to be 
given the least favorable terms of pay- 
ment, for the ostensible purpose of con- 
serving foreign exchange, some govern- 
ments of Latin America often appeared 
to be influenced not only by the relative 
essentiality of particular products, but 
also by the desire to afford additional 
protection or stimulation to domestic 
production in those lines, beyond that 
provided by the import duties. 

In fact, the protective motive has ap- 
peared as a primary consideration in an 
appreciable number of restrictive meas- 
ures adopted during 1949 by several of 
the Latin-American governments, al- 
though it has figured also in the trade 
measures of governments elsewhere, if 
not so clearly or so frequently. That has 
been particularly noticeable when im- 
portation of particular classes of goods 
was limited to specific percentages of the 
country’s requirements, or made condi- 
tional upon the prior purchase of similar 
domestic products, and in some cases 
even when the country had no general 
balance-of-payments problem. 

This tendency toward the unwarranted 
use of import restrictions for protective 
purposes is among the subjects to be con- 
sidered at the meeting of the contracting 
parties to the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade which is to open at 
Geneva in late February. 





Ready-Made Clothing Became Great 
Swedish Industry in Two Decades 


Textiles and clothing are now together 
Sweden’s second largest industrial group, 
with 115,000 employees and annual fabrica- 
tion worth 1,500,000,000 crowns, says a state- 
ment by the American-Swedish News Ex- 
change. The ready-made clothing industry 
In particular has developed speedily. It was 
insignificant before the First World War, but 
the number of enterprises and workers in- 
creased rapidly in the twenties. During the 
following decade the pace was ‘explosive.’ 
The number of places of employment climbed 
from 200 in 1929 to 500 in 1939, and the num- 
ber of workers increased simultaneously from 
14,000 to 30,000. Ready-made clothing be- 
Came a great industry in Sweden in two 
decades, and has reportedly made the country 
self-sustaining in clothes. 
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Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, Cleveland, Chicago, 
Buffalo, Albany, and Washington. 

56. Egypt—Nicolas G. Papassotiriou, rep- 
resenting Standard Food Products Company 
(N. G. Papassotiriou & Co.) (importer, ex- 
porter, wholesaler, manufacturer), 25 Rue 
Cherif Pasha, Alexandria, is interested in 
appointing agents in the United States to 
handle import of dehydrated onions; also, 
wishes to obtain technical assistance from 
an American manufacturer with a view to 
expanding an established dehydration plant 
at Kafr el Dawar, Egypt, to permit manufac- 
ture of onion and garlic powder and related 
products. Scheduled to arrive early in 
March, via New York City, for a visit of 
about 3 weeks. U. S. address: c/o Orvis 
Brothers & Co., 14 Wall Street, New York 5, 
N. Y. Itinerary: New York, Boston, Chicago, 
and San Francisco. 

57. Netherlands—August Schréder, repre- 
senting Rudolf Blik, N. V., 38-44 Walderp- 
straat, The Hague, is interested in exporting 
to the United States vacuum cleaners and 
floor polishers. Scheduled to arrive the end 
of January, via New York City, for a month's 
visit. U.S. address: c/o E. de Vries Co., 220 
East Forty-second Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
Itinerary: New York, Chicago, St. Louis, 
Philadelphia, and Detroit. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

58. Netherlands—Gerardus de Vries 
Lentsch, representing N. V. Amsterdamsche 
Scheepswerf G. de Vries Lentsch Jr. (im- 
porter, exporter, manufacturer, commission 
merchant, agent), 60-62 Grasweg, Amster- 
dam, is interested in selling ships, particus 
larly yachts. Scheduled to arrive February 9, 
via New York City, for a visit of 4 weeks. 
U. S. address: c/o H. G. Noordberg, 7 Park 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New 
York. 

59. Netherlands—Klaas Kooij, representing 
Chamotte Unie N. V. (importer, exporter, 
manufacturer), Tielerweg, Geldermalsen, is 
interested in purchasing machinery for man- 
ufacturing ceramics; also, seeks technical 
information on refractories. Scheduled to 
arrive in mid-March, via New York City, for 
a visit of about 3 weeks. U.S. address: c/o 
Nukem Products Corporation, 111 Colgate 
Avenue, Buffalo 20, N. Y. Itinerary: New 
York, Buffalo, Cleveland, Columbus (Ohio), 
and Pittsburgh. 

60. Union of South Africa—Renato Corte, 
representing South African Farm Implements 
Manufacturing Co., Ltd. (manufacturer), 
P. O. Box 233, Vereeniging, Transvaal, is 
interested in visiting manufacturers of agri- 
cultural implements. Scheduled to arrive 
February 23, via New York City, for a visit 
of 4 months. U.S. address: 615 Marquette 
Street, Racine, Wis. Itinerary: New York, 
Racine, Chicago, and Milwaukee. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared 

61. Union of South Africa—H. E. Teifel, 
representing H. E. Teifel & Co. (agent), 239 
Maritime House, Loveday Street (P. O. Box 
9487), Johannesburg, wishes to interest 
American firms in financing industrial and 
mining developments in South Africa. 
Africa. Scheduled to arrive February 7, via 
New York City, for a visit of 1 or 2 months. 
U. S. address: c/o Berg Hedstrom & Co., 
Inc., 630 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Trade Lists Available 


The Commercial Intelligence Branch has 
recently published the following trade lists of 
which mimeographed copies may be obtained 
only by American firms from this Branch and 
from Department of Commerce Field Offices. 
The price is $1 a list for each country. 

Aircraft and Aeronautical Supply and 
Equipment Importers and Dealers—Egypt. 

Alcoholic-Beverage Manufacturers—Costa 
Rica. 

Automotive-Equipment Importers and 
Dealers—Dominican Republic. 

Boat and Ship Builders, Repairers, and 
Chandlers—Egypt. 

Chemical Importers and Dealers—Para- 
guay. 

Commercial Fishing Companies—Nether- 
lands West Indies. 

Confectionery Importers, Dealers, and Man- 
ufacturers—Paraguay. 

Confectionery Importers, Dealers, and Man- 
ufacturers—E]l Salvador. 

Cooperage, Crate, and Shook Importers, 
Dealers, and Exporters—Costa Rica. 

Cooperage, Crate, and Shook Importers, 
Dealers, and Exporters—Finland. 

Dairy Industry—Guatemala. 

Department Stores—Honduras. 

Electric Lighting Equipment Manufac- 
turers and Exporters—France. 

Electrical Supply and Equipment Importers 
and Dealers—French West Indies. 

Feedstuff Importers, Dealers, and Manufac- 
turers—Venezuela. 

Fiber Producers and Exporters—Mexico. 

Furniture Importers and Dealers—New- 
foundland. 

Glass and Glassware Manufacturers—Tu- 
nisia. 

Hardware Importers and Dealers—Burma. 

Hardware Importers and Dealers—Den- 
mark. 

Hide and Skin Exporters and Dealers— 
Burma. 

Lumber Importers and Agents—Egypt. 

Lumber Importers and Exporters—Indo- 
china. 

Lumber Importers and Agents—Pakistan. 

Metal and Scrap-Metal Importers and 
Dealers—France. 

Metal and Scrap-Metal Importers and 
Dealers—Pakistan. 

Motion-Picture Industry—Netherlands. 

Musical-Instrument Importers and Deal- 
ers—Bolivia. 

Musical-Instrument Manufacturers— 
France. 

Office Supply and Equipment Importers and 
Dealers—Iran. 

Oils (Animal, Fish, and Vegetable) Import- 
ers and Dealers—Bermuda. 

Paint and Varnish Importers and Dealers— 
Paraguay. 

Paper and Stationery Importers and Deal- 
ers—Paraguay. 

Petroleum Industry—Brazil. 

Photographic-Supply Dealers and Photog- 
raphers—Colombia. 

Radio and Radio-Equipment Importers and 
Dealers—Lebanon. 

Sawmills—Netherlands. 

Sawmills—Panama. 

Schools and Colleges—Newfoundland. 

Sporting Goods, Toys, and Games Import- 
ers and Dealers—Canada. 

Sporting Goods, Toys, and Games Importers 
and Dealers—Costa Rica. 

The following list has been compiled from 
information received from various official and 
unofficial sources. 

Paint, Varnish, Lacquer, Japan, Thinner, 
Drier, Filler, and Related Products, Manufac- 
turers and Exporters—Japan. 
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“Unified and Coordinated Federal Program 


for Transportation”: Outstanding Features of 
New Report by Secretary of Commerce 


The need for greater unity and co- 
herence in Federal transportation reg- 
ulatory and promotional activities is 
emphasized in the transportation report 
prepared by Secretary of Commerce 
Charles Sawyer at the request of the 
President. The 49-page Commerce re- 
port, titled “Issues Involved in a Unified 
and Coordinated Federal Program for 
Transportation” (obtainable for 20 cents 
from the Commerce Department’s Field 
Offices or from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C.), states that trans- 
portation is a service industry and that 
the major objective of Federal trans- 
portation policy must accordingly be 
the establishment and maintenance of a 
transportation system adequate to meet 
the growing needs of commerce, indus- 
try, and agriculture as well as those of 
the general public for economical and 
efficient transportation service. The 
report contains an extensive review of 
present Federal transportation  pro- 
grams concerned with the provision of 
transport facilities, the payment of sub- 
Sidies, and the economic regulation of 
the transportation industry. 

In its review of present Federal pro- 
grams for providing roads, airways and 
airports, navigable waterways, and vari- 
ous aids to air and water transporta- 
tion, the report points out that the 
separate facility programs are conducted 
with little coordination and under stat- 
utory or administrative standards of a 
very broad and general character. The 
report finds a need for harmonizing the 
various facility programs, possibly under 
centralized direction and control, and 
for developing better measurements of 
the utility of the various programs. 
Early consideration of user charges 
where they are not now imposed is ad- 
vanced as a possible means of accom- 
plishing this latter objective. 

In discussing subsidies to shipping and 
air transportation, the report indicates 
a number of major policy issues arising 
out of the present programs and suggests 
that consideration be given to substan- 
tial changes in these programs. In the 
case Of air transportation a separation 
of subsidies from air-mail payments is 
recommended. Likewise the _ report 
suggests the possibility of amending the 
present subsidy provisions of the Civil 
Aeronautics Act in order to eliminate 
the payment of air-mail subsidies on a 
cost-plus basis. The report suggests as 
an alternative that consideration might 
be given to the payment of subsidies in 
fixed amounts for fixed time periods. 
And, too, the report suggests the de- 
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sirability of enlarging the powers of the 
regulatory authorities to terminate sub- 
sidies in cases where only negligible pub- 
lic benefits are resulting from existing 
payments. 

In the case of subsidies to merchant 
shipping, the report suggests for con- 
sideration the possibility of replacing 
the present trade-route concept of mak- 
ing subsidy payments with a new system 
designed to achieve more flexible results 
and more equitable treatment for all 
American-flag operators in the foreign 
trade. 

In reviewing the various regulatory 
activities of the Government with respect 
to the transportation industry, the re- 
port analyzes in considerable detail the 
rate-making standards which have been 
employed by the various regulatory com- 
missions. It concludes that the general 
result of rate-regulatory activities has 
been an extremely complex and unwieldy 
structure. Moreover, the report suggests 
that the rate structure results both in 
discrimination between users and in a 
relatively inefficient use of transporta- 
tion facilities, since the most efficient 
carrier from the standpoint of perform- 
ing particular services is not necessarily 
the carrier with the low rate. The re- 
port suggests that greater consideration 
be given by the regulatory commissions 
to the development of adequate cost data 
and that fully distributed costs standards 
of rate-making should be more fully em- 
ployed than at present. Revision of ex- 
isting rates to bring them more closely 
in line with costs would probably, ac- 
cording to the report, enable each type 
of carrier to perform those services at 
which it is most efficient. Moreover, 
since rates which were excessively high 
or excessively low would be changed, 
much of the present discrimination be- 
tween transport users would be elimi- 
nated. 

The report also devotes considerable 
attention to the problem of how extensive 
Federal regulation should be in the 
transportation field. Recent proposals 
to enlarge the scope of the regulatory 
authorities of the various commissions 
are analyzed, and in general the conclu- 
sion is reached that additional regulatory 
controls should be imposed only after 
long and careful study. 

Attention is also given to the problem 
of achieving greater efficiency in the 
transportation field. Particular empha- 
sis is placed upon the development of 
effective railroad consolidation plans; 
and the elimination of unprofitable 
branch-line services is also strongly 
urged. 





A variety of other economic ACtiVities 
in the transportation field receive some 
attention in the report. Consideration 
is given, for example, to proposed reyj. 
sions in the legislation providing for the 
carriage of the United States mail with 
a view to effecting substantial economies 
to the Government. A discussion of the 
regulation of rate-making conferences is 
also included in the report with the gen. 
eral conclusion that such conferences 
should be subject to close and continuoys 
scrutiny and that their activities shoulg 
be made matters of public record. 

The report concludes with a brief 
analysis of the role of transportation 
during an emergency and with sugges. 
tions concerning the proper type of 
Federal organization required to insure 
the most effective utilization of the trans. 
portation system under either peacetime 
or wartime conditions. 
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area. He further pointed out that the drop 
in the dollar earnings of the sterling area 
which took place in 1937-38 was proportion- 
ately much greater, but it did not cause any 
crisis because reserves were then (when price 
changes are taken into account) about six 
times as great as those available in the sum- 
mer of 1949. This, he said, stresses the need 
for building up the reserves of the sterling 
area if it is to function successfully as the 
basis for a large volume of multilateral] trade 
throughout the world 

The net dollar deficit of the sterling area 
in the last quarter of 1949 fell to $13,000,000 
as compared with $539,000,000 in the third 
quarter and $632,000 000 in the second 
quarter. Sir Stafford Cripps, attributed the 
last quarter's improvement to (1) the inflow 
of dollars representing deferred payments for 
sterling-area goods and services—an entirely 
nonrecurring factor; (2) resumption of pur- 
chases by United States importers for re- 
stocking—a partly recurrent factor; and (3) 
the continuing effect of an improvement in 
the basic sterling area’s dollar balance, re- 
sulting largely from measures taken to reduce 
dollar imports after the July conference of 
Commonwealth finance ministers 

The Chancellor suggested that the non- 
recurrent and the continuing elements were 
of approximately equal importance in the 
fourth quarter's improvement. He assessed 
the achievement so far as one which has 
neither yet reached a point which could be 
described as in sight of the goal, nor as 4 
failure, but as “good sensible progress” along 
the hoped-for lines. The Chancellor also 
gave a preliminary rough estimate of the 
over-all deficit in the United Kingdom's 
balance of payments for 1949 as not far from 
the figure for the year 1948, which was 
£110,000,000 

Total export volume for December, at 156 
percent of the 1938 average, though slightly 
less than the volume for October and Novem- 
ber, was well above that of 148 percent in 
December 1948. The adverse balance of Visi- 
ble trade at £37,200,000 for December was 
somewhat higher than that of £34,700,000 in 
November, but well below the deficit of £58, 
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700,000 in August, the last full month before 
devaluation. 

A slight worsening in the terms of trade 
in December, resulting from higher prices 
for raw-material imports, especially wool, is 
reflected in the Board of Trade’s index of 
import and export prices. The index of ex- 

ort prices remained unchanged at 114 
(1947100), while that for imports rose 2 
points to 124. The rise in the latter since 
August has been 10.8 percent, while the ex- 
port price index is at the same level as in the 
last full month before sterling was devalued. 

The task confronting Britain in closing 
the dollar gap and restoring oversea equilib- 
rium centers on preventing cost increases 
that would cancel out the competitive ad- 
vantage arising from devaluation. Although 
prices and wages so far reflect no undue in- 
flationary pressure, signs are emerging that 
warn of the danger of rising costs. One of 
these is the rise in sterling prices of raw 
materials both from dollar- and sterling-area 
sources. Even the welcome price increases 
of important sterling-area commodities from 
which dollar earnings are derived, while con- 
tributing directly to narrowing the dollar gap, 
also have their effect on the cost of British 
manufactures. Another sign of upward pres- 
sure on costs appears in the Railway Execu- 
tive’s application to the Transport Tribunal 
for powers to increase freight rates to cover 
its heavy losses. This application was op- 
posed by the National Coal Board and the 
Electricity Commission, among others, be- 
cause of the effect higher freights would have 
on their respective costs which in turn would 
raise the whole structure of industrial costs 
Moreover, all these factors, along with higher 
import prices for food, will eventually work 
their way into the cost of living, on the 
relative stability of which the Government's 
wage-restraint policy depends. 

The full report of the Trade Union Coun- 
cil’s postdevaluation policy was put to the 
vote at a meeting of trade-union executives 
on January 12 Before this meeting, one 
important union, that of the coal miners, 
had by direct vote in the mining areas turned 
down their leaders’ earlier decision in favor 
of the undertaking to forego further wage 
claims for a year, provided that the cost of 
living does not rise by more than 5 percent 
Nevertheless, the restraint undertaking pro- 
posed in the Trade Union Council's report 
was carried at the executives’ meeting on 
January 12 by a narrow majority, with the 
largest unions of general and transport work- 
ers supporting, and the miners, engineers, 
railwaymen, and most of the building unions 
opposing. The closeness of the vote throws 
some doubt on the eventual effectiveness of 
the Trade Union Congress's support of the 
Government's wage policy, although the 
fact that the movement's vote does support 
it will no doubt be of considerable help in 
keeping wage demands and concessions with- 
in moderate limits. 

The prospect of rising industrial costs lends 
particular interest to the public hearings 
being conducted by the Committee on Tax- 
ation of Trading Profits appointed last June 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer in ful- 
filment of the promise he made in_ his 
budget speech. The committee is instructed 
to inquire into the method of computing 
het profits for income-tax and _ profits-tax 
assessment and to report on alterations in 
tax law which may be desirable. It has long 
been urged that depreciation allowances and 
other deductions for tax purposes have been 
inadequate, resulting, especially when tax 
rates are so high, in discouragement of 
proper maintenance and modernization of 
industrial plant. It will doubtless be some 
time before this committee reports, but the 
importance of its conclusions will be height- 
ened by the fact that they may effect not 
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only manufacturers in the United Kingdom 
but also British companies operating all over 
the world. Many of the latter compete with 
foreign companies enjoying more liberal al- 
lowances under the tax laws of their respec- 
tive countries. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


CALCIUM CITRATE EXEMPT FROM DUTY 


The British Board of Trade has issued an 
order exempting imports of calcium citrate 
(fermentation) from Key Industry duty at 
334, percent ad valorem during the period 
January 14, 1950, through March 31, 1950. 


Uru ouay 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TRADE AGREEMENT SIGNED WITH 
YUGOSLAVIA 


A trade agreement was signed between 
Uruguay and Yugoslavia in Montevideo on 
January 4, 1950. Although not yet ratified, 
the treaty contains the following provisions: 

Unconditional most-favored-nation treat- 
ment is to be granted goods as regards cus- 
toms duties and charges and in all matters 
pertaining to customs clearance including 
treatment of vessels between the two coun- 
tries. The same treatment is mutually 
granted in the application of exchange rates, 
the granting of exchange, and the establish- 
ment of exchange quotas for imports. The 
most liberal treatment consistent with ex- 
isting national laws of each country will be 
accorded in the granting of export and im- 
port permits in trade with the other country. 

Both parties commit themselves to grant 
export and import permits together with 
the necessary foreign exchange for the im- 
portation from the other country of goods 
included in the lists to be drawn up an- 
nually, taking into consideration the cur- 
rent trade balances between the two coun- 
tries. The lists of goods following will be 
in effect until December 31, 1950. The 
treaty will not restrict the carrying out of 
measures by either country which are re- 
quired or specifically permitted by multilat- 
eral agreements to which it is a member, nor 
will most-favored-nation treatment accorded 
in the treaty be applicable to the special 
benefits which are granted by multilateral 
agreements unless such special benefits are 
granted by either party to third countries 
which are not members of such agreements. 

A mixed commission will be established to 
develop and promote trade under the terms 
of the agreement and to convene for con- 
sultation in case of substantial disequilib- 
rium in the balance of payments resulting 
from trade between the two countries, and 
may revise the list of goods in effect at that 
time if it is deemed necessary. 

The treaty will be effective from the date 
of ratification and will be in force until 
December 1952. It will be extended an- 
nually thereafter unless notice to terminate 
is given by either party 3 months prior to the 
expiration of any annual period. 

List A—Products to be exported by Yugo- 
slavia to a total value of US$5,265,200: Lead, 
copper, zinc, mercury, asbestos, gypsum, red 
lead, calcium carbide, oxide of zinc, caustic 
soda, solway soda glass mounted and other, 
other chemical products not specified, ethyl 
alcohol, medicinal herbs, ground pepper, 
dried fruit, unshelled nuts, dried mush- 
rooms, canned fish, alcoholic beverages, to- 
bacco, cigarette paper, wood in general, rugs, 
and other articles. 





List B—Products to be exported by Uru- 
guay to a total value of US$5,265,000: Wool, 
hides, flaxseed and linseed oil, industrial 
fats, and meat byproducts. 


Venzeuela 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
CARACAS 
(Dated February 2, 1950) 


Retail trade in Venezuela during January 
experienced the usual seasonal decline. The 
attitude of businessmen as a whole was dis- 
turbed somewhat because of the threatened 
restriction of importations of Venezuelan 
petroleum into the United States; Great 
Britain’s announced intention to restrict the 
purchase of petroleum from the dollar area; 
and the possible voluntary action of United 
States petroleum companies to reduce im- 
ports of Venezuelan petroleum. The petro- 
leum companies in general began to effect 
economies and some were reducing personnel. 
Meanwhile, crude-petroleum production the 
week ended January 16, reached a new high 
average of 1,497,864 barrels per day. The 
new 60,000-barrel-daily Creole refinery at 
Amuay began operations on January 3 and 
at midmonth crude throughput averaged 58,- 
000 barrels per day. Indications are that the 
cement, brewing, carbonated-beverage, and 
automobile tire and tube manufacturing 
industries reached record production levels 
in January. 

Certain local industries continued to press 
the Government for additional protection 
against importations. The ready-made 
clothing manufacturing industry, already en- 
joying high-tariff protection, intensified its 
campaign to obtain further relief from im- 
ports, which allegedly are adversely affecting 
domestic production. 

The local powdered, condensed, and evap- 
orated-milk plant continued to urge the re- 
establishment of the duty on powdered milk, 
a proposal which had the recommendation of 
the National Economic Council. In addition, 
the Council recommended a subsidy of 2.8 
cents, U. S. currency, per quart of milk sold 
at the processing plant, and that in ex- 
change for the restoration of the duty the 
plant be required to pay producers 8.5 cents 
per quart for fluid milk. Poultry growers, 
affected by the imposition of a duty on mixed 
poultry feeds and the free entry of mature 
chickens ready for market, proposed to the 
Government that the duty on feeds be main- 
tained; the entry of live adult chickens be 
forbidden; and the price of local chickens 
increased by one-third. 

The only domestic steel-manufacturing 
plant, established in 1949, made public its 
need for protection against what it termed 
dumping of European steel products, particu- 
larly concrete-reinforcing bars, in this mar- 
ket. Specifically, the company desires that 
the Government purchase its requirements 
of bars from the domestic source. Furniture 
manufacturers, alleging many small factories 
are closed because of foreign competition, are 
asking for a restriction on imports. 

New control prices were announced for 
vegetable and pork lard, and the retail price 
fixed at 39.5 cents per pound, a reduction of 
6 percent. Wholesalers are limited to an 8 
percent profit margin. 

Preliminary estimates of tonnage cleared 
through the port of La Guaira in January 
were 43,370 metric tons, compared with 85,083 
metric tons in December 1949. Negotiations 
are unofficially reported to be under way for 
Government purchase of the three British- 
owned railways. The Flota Mercante Gran- 
colombiana announced that it would inaugu- 
rate service to Canadian ports early in April. 
The international division of Compania Aérea 
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de Viajes Expresos (CAVE) inaugurated regu- 
lar weekly passenger and cargo air service 
between Venezuela and Europe on January 
17. 

The Venezuelan Development Corporation 
announced that it would advance $5,400,000 
for the rice expansion program in western 
Venezuela in 1950. By this program, it is 
hoped to increase 1950 production by 20,000 
metric tons, thereby reducing imports by two- 
thirds. An arrangement was reached be- 
tween fish canners and the National Supply 
Commission whereby canned fish could be 
traded with Colombia for rice, which would 
be permitted duty-free entry. It is under- 
stood that only 1,000 metric tons of rice are 
involved in this transaction. The Venezue- 
lan Development Corporation arranged to sell 
its remaining interest in the Caracas pasteu- 
rization plant to fluid-milk producers. It 
also advanced a credit for a modern carton 
bottling machine and pasteurization equip- 
ment for the precooling plant at Maracay 
Dairymen of the central area served by these 
facilities are asking that the current fluid- 
milk subsidy of 5.7 cents per quart be doubled, 
and that the Government after study grant 
a sales price at the farm of 43 cents a quart. 

The Ministry of Agriculture opened two 
large-scale campaigns against insects and 
ticks. A tick-free area is being established in 
the States of Aragua and Carabobo, based on 
toxaphene and motorized atomizers. A cam- 
paign against the cotton boll weevil and pink 
boll worm is also under way in the States of 
Aragua, Carabobo, and Guarico. The boll 
weevil made its first appearance in this area 
late in 1949. The wooded hillsides are spotted 
thoroughly with wild tree cottons and the 
immediate effect is to kill off these plants 
with herbicides. 

Purchases of dollar exchange by the Central 
Bank in December 1949 of $52,133,804 ex- 
ceeded sales by $6,912,267, bringing the excess 
of dollar purchases over sales to $62,136,740 
for the calendar year. Total gold and for- 
eign-exchange holdings of the bank were 
equivalent to $392,381,096 on December 31 
Government expenditures in December 
amounted to a record of 221,608,337 bolivares 
{1 bolivar=approximately $0.30 U. S. cur- 
rency) exceeding revenues by 136,041,536 
bolivares and reducing Federal reserve funds 
to 277,571,154 bolivares on December 31, 1949. 
Fiscal operations in the calendar year resulted 
in a surplus of 26,631,438 bolivares. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


PoTATO IMPORTS Put UNDER LICENSE FROM 
FEBRUARY TO May 


The National Supply Commission has noti- 
fied the trade by advertisements in the Cara- 
cas press that importation of potatoes will be 
under license from February 1 until May 30, 
1949, in accordance with resolution No. 144, 
June 26, 1947. 


DuTY-FREE IMPORTATION OF PORTLAND 
CEMENT TERMINATED 


Resolution No. 721 of the Venezuelan Cus- 
toms Bureau, Ministry of Finance, dated 
December 30, 1949, provides for an exten- 
sion of the duty-free importation of portland 
cement from December 31, 1949, to January 
20, 1950. The resolution states that this 
is to be the last of such extensions and that 
all importations beginning January 21, 1950, 
will be subject to duty payment. (See For- 
EIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of March 13, 1943, for 
first announcement of duty-free exemption.) 

It would appear that the customs duty on 
cement will be 0.02 bolivar (1 bolivar is val- 
ued officially at approximately $0.30 U.S. cur- 
rency) per kilogram on gross weight as pres- 
ently applicable under the Venezuelan tariff 
schedule 
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Foreign Service Officer 
HOWARD HOBSON TEWKSBURY 


Howard Hobson Tewksbury has been Direc- 
tor of the Office of East Coast Affairs, Bureau 
of Inter-American Affairs, in the Department 
of State since October 1949, and was Acting 
Chief and Chief of 
the Division of 
River Plate Affairs 
for approximately 3 
years prior to that 
date 

Mr. Tewksbury is 
a native of West- 
boro, Massachu- 
setts, a graduate of 
Roxbury Latin 
School and of Har- 





vard University, 
where he received 
Z his Bachelor of Arts 


degree in 1918. He 
received his Mas- 
Tewksbury ter’s degree from 
7 George Washington 
University in 1924. From 1917 to 1919 he 
served with the U. S. Navy. Before en- 
tering the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce of the Department of Com- 
merce in 1921, he had a year’s experience 
with an insurance company and a year with 
an export business. From 1921 to 1939 he 
served consecutively as Assistant Trade Com- 
missioner at Habana, in the domestic service 
of the Bureau, as Trade Commissioner at 
Buenos Aires and at Habana, as Assistant 
mercial Attaché at Habana and at Guate- 
mala. He was commissioned in the Foreign 
Service in July 1939, when the foreign serv- 
ice of the Department of Commerce was 
merged into the Foreign Service of the United 
States. He was Commercial Attaché at Quito 
and at Buenos Aires, and was Counselor of 
Embassy for Economic Affairs at Buenos Aires, 
before being transferred to the Department 
of State in November 1946 
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their production are available. As far as is 
known, no cigars or cheroots are manufac. 
tured there. 

In the year ending March 31, 1949, imports 
of manufactured and unmanufactured to- 
bacco were as follows 


Imports of Manufactured and Unmanufae- 
tured Tobacco Into Pakistan in Year 
Ended Mar. 31, 1949 


Value in thousands of dollars at current rate of exchange 
Manu Unmanu 
Country factured factured 
tobaces 
len a Lepu $1S 
Burt } ¢ 
I d Sle hs 
ik i Jit 
United St | 
Oth ‘ u t 
I S } x 


The Government of Pakistan is permitting 
a limited quantity of leaf tobacco to be im- 
ported from the United States, and, as far 
as possible, it intends to continue that policy 

The production of Virginia-type tobacco is 
estimated at about 200,000 pounds, com- 
pared with total production of about 175,- 
000,000 pounds in 1946-47, the most recent 
year for which data are available At pres- 
ent the production of cigarette leaf is not 
adequate, but a British firm which is al- 
ready manufacturing cigarettes in Pakistan 
has several projects afoot to produce most 


of its leaf in that country It hopes that n¢ 


imports will be necessary within 5 years, ex- 


cept for a limited quantity American leaf 
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pore, connecting at Manila with the com- 
pany’s trans-Pacific service between San 
Francisco and Manila. The schedule calls 
for service on a once-a-week basis, planes 
arriving at Singapore from Manila on Wed- 
nesday afternoons and departing for Manila 
at noon on Thursdays 


Air-Freight Rates, Milan- 
New York—Correction 


In the January 30, 1950, issue Of FOREIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY it was announced that 
Trans-World Airline was inaugurating pas- 
senger and cargo service between the United 
States and Milan, Italy n this announce- 
ment, air-freight rates were erroneously 
stated to be $1.73 per kilogram. The correct 
air-freight rate to New York is $2.73 per 
kilogram 


Quito, Eeuador, Raises 
Rates for Electric Power 

Rates for electricity have been increased for 
1950 in Quito, Ecuador. The cost of cur- 


rent for industrial purposes has. been 
doubled, and that for commercial uses is in- 


creased by 25 percent over the previous rates 
Only one residential category is affected, the 
tariff known as R-3 which calls for a base pay- 
ment of 30 sucres for the first 70 kilowatts, 
and 0.25 sucre for each additional kilowatt 
This represents a slight rise from the former 
rates of 0.17 and 0.14 sucre for the excess 

Even with these increased rates, electricity 
is cheaper in Quito than in several other 
localities of Ecuador, and much cheaper than 
in most other countries 


New Broadeast Station 
Inaugurated in Mexico 


The official inauguration of a new radio 
station, XEOR, in Reynosa City, Mexico, took 
place on January 29. The station broadcasts 
commercial programs from 6 a. m. to 12 mid- 
night daily and is capable of covering a radius 
of approximately 155 miles, extending into 
the United States 


Angola, Portuguese West 
Africa, To Get Automatic 
Telephone System 


A new automatic telephone system is eX- 
pected to be placed in operation in Luanda, 
Angola, Portuguese West Africa, before the 
first of July, according to the American Con- 
sulate at Luanda 

A new comprehensive tariff of telephone 
rates to cover the entire colony has been 


(Continued on p. 42) 
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“Beyond the Horizon”: Head of U.S. Maritime Commission 
Spotlights Salient Facts As to Role of Merchant Marine 


and Progress in Navigation 


Address by Major General PHILIP B, FLEMING, Chairman, United States Maritime Com- 
mission, Before the Eastern Regional Meeting of the Institute of Navigation, 
Department of Commerce Auditorium, Washington, D. C., Friday, February 10, 1950 


Since I became Chairman of the Maritime 
Commission I frequently have had occasion 
to point out that my horizon was broadened 
considerably. Certainly this Eastern Regional 
Meeting of the Institute of Navigation is a 
perfect example of what I mean. 

Indeed, as I contemplate the scope of 
present navigational techniques, I feel that 
they are beyond the horizon—my horizon at 
least. 

I am on more familiar ground, however, in 
discussing the broad role of our merchant 
marine and the responsibility which Con- 
gress gave the Maritime Commission when it 
passed the Merchant Marine Act of 1936. We 
all know the primary goal of this Act—the 
development and maintenance of an ade- 
quate and well-balanced American Merchant 
Marine to promote the commerce of the 
United States and to aid in the national 
defense. The Maritime Commission was di- 
rected to study, perfect, and adopt a long- 
range program for replacements and additions 
to the American Merchant Marine. 

Thanks to the impact of World War II and 
the pressure of postwar reconversion prob- 
lems, the Maritime Commission has not com- 
pleted this basic task. There are many 
factors involved in shaping a long-range 
program which will meet economic realities 
in the maritime industry and also satisfy 
our requirements for national security. 

There is no occasion for me to enumerate 
those factors here, but I can assure you that 
the Maritime Commission is not neglecting 
this all-important phase of its work 

For one thing, we are going to need a 
better understanding of the historic place 
our merchant ships have occupied through- 
out the years. I am sure that this audience 
knows, but the public in general does not. 


Dependable, Safe, Speedy 


That is why the Maritime Commission 
favors a promotion program which, among 
other things, would enable us to publicize 
the dependability and the safe and speedy 
operation of our United States vessels. I 
hope that we can make the traveling public 
and the shippers conscious of our American 
standards on the sea. What is the use of 
building fine sturdy vessels and training the 
best of our youth to navigate and maintain 
them, if passengers prefer the “Queens” sim- 
ply because no one ever told them that we 
have equally good—I say better—vessels? 

Well, is this true, you say? Don't people 
automatically travel and ship American, un- 
less sailing schedules’ prevent? Unfor- 
tunately it is all too true that many people 
traveling for the first time think of the 
“Queens” which have had such good pub- 
licity, because our own vessels have not 
been “sold’’ on the same scale. Once they 
travel American they themselves become 
boosters, but I hope we can get a small grant 
from Congress to give the “facts” to the 
public 

What is the Commission doing to make our 
ships the best in navigating standards?—this 
is your field, and one in which the United 
States leads. The Maritime Commission, be- 
cause of its statutory obligation to provide 
safe ships, adequately equipped and effi- 
ciently manned, is particularly concerned in 
any means to better ensure safety of life and 
property, and to obtain maximum effective- 
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ness from the use of electronic devices, in- 
cluding radar and loran, as peacetime aids to 
safety and navigation. All of the U. S. 
Maritime Commission training vessels are 
equipped with Loran and Radar, Sonic Depth 
Finders, and Radio Direction-Finders. Hos- 
tilities had hardly ended before the Com- 
mission promulgated an order in May 1946 
that the Radar installations on its own 
ships about to be converted to peacetime 
activity, should be retained on board. 


Pioneering Effort” 


This initiated, in effect, a mass peace- 
time pioneering effort in the use of Elec- 
tronic Navigational equipment of ships on 
the normal maritime trade routes. Further, 
this action effectively bridged the gap be- 
tween the War period and the time the im- 
proved commercial models of Radar units 
became readily available. As a result, safer 
and more efficient navigation was enjoyed 
by passengers, operating ship’s personnel, and 
the ship owners. 

In February 1946 the Maritime Commission 
requested the Navy to transfer fifty loran 
receiver-indicators from vessels about to be 
decommissioned to merchant vessels op- 
erating under the United States Maritime 
Commission. This equipment had been on 
the classified list and not hitherto available 
to merchant vessels. I should like to quote 
from the Coast Guard booklet, “Electronic 
Navigation Aids,’’ which was published about 
that time, “Probably the most significant 
step toward introduction of Loran to the 
Merchant Marine was that recently taken 
by the U. S. War Shipping Administration, 
which has requested the U.S. Navy to furnish 
fifty loran receiver-indicators for installa- 
tion aboard United States ships operating in 
both the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans.” 
Similar steps were taken by the Maritime 
Commission for new construction and con- 
version of vessels for peacetime service. 

Besides making for improved safety and 
efficiency, this action also made possible the 
retention of valuable operating skills in the 
use of marine electronic equipment gained 
by hundreds of officers during the war. This 
working knowledge of how electronic equip- 
ment could aid the practical navigator did 
much to maintain a high level of interest in 
this type of equipment during the postwar 
period, an interest that now has a firm and 
wide support throughout the entire mari- 
time industry. 

In March 1946, the Commandant of the 
Maritime Service, Rear Admiral Telfair 
Knight, who is also a Vice President of your 
Institute, made a further recommendation 
that four officers experienced in the theory 
and use of electronic aids to marine naviga- 
tion be appointed as instructors, one at the 
U.S. Merchant Marine Academy, Kings Point, 
one each at the U. S. Maritime Service Loran- 
Radar Schools in New York and San Fran- 
cisco, and one at the Maritime Service Train- 
ing Station, Sheepshead Bay, N. Y. These 
men had been Naval officers and used the 
classified equipment which had been brought 
to full military development and use during 
the war, but was at that time just being 
taken off the restricted list. Approxi- 
mately 30,000 aircraft and 3,000 surface ships 
had been equipped with loran receivers but 
almost no merchant ships had. The Com- 


mandant recommended that we enter into 
negotiations with the Navy Department and 
with the Electronics industry, to seek to 
obtain equipment to furnish a marine elec- 
tronics department at Kings Point, and radar 
and loran schools for seagoing officers at the 
other three locations, and thanks to the gen- 
erosity of these sources, it was not long before 
original units of equipment were installed 
and have since been greatly augmented and 
expanded. A new school has since been 
added at New Orleans. Thus the United 
States Merchant Marine has pioneered among 
the nations in the training of its officers in 
the use of radar and loran, 

Continuing the same type of progressive 
planning the Maritime Commission is in- 
stalling the most modern types of naviga- 
tional equipment such as Radar, Loran, Sonic 
Depth Finders and Radio Direction Finders 
on new vessels building under the current 
construction program. As can be seen, the 
search for improved methods and equipment 
never ceases. True, it is on a smaller scale 
than during the national emergency, instead 
of counting in units of a hundred ships, we 
are using the unit of the half dozen, but its 
practical importance to the future of safe 
and efficient navigation is real and must 
never be underestimated. 


**A Thing of Wonder” 


We lead the world in pioneering new scien- 
tific equipment, and the navigating bridge 
of all our vessels is a thing of wonder. With 
greater speed these new eyes and ears are 
becoming even more penetrating and sharper, 
and we shall see all of these wonders on dis- 
play when the new “United States” takes to 
the water and plows her speedy way across 
the Atlantic! With the higher speeds of 
modern vessels there is a consequent still 
greater necessity for fuel conservation, and 
accurate long range fixes are becoming more 
and more essential. Arriving at destination 
a tide may be made or lost by a margin of a 
few minutes, possibly entailing, in the latter 
case, several hours of delay, additional meals 
for the passengers, crew wages and overtime 
for stevedores. The ship and plane contacts 
of today, the interrelated rescue work, trans- 
ference of passengers, hospital cases, etc., 
require a drastic change in navigational 
methods from the days when slow tramps 
could plod along for days across the ““‘Western 
Ocean” without sights. 

In 1936, after the Morro Castle disaster, 
Congress wisely passed an act, the Merchant 
Marine Act of 1936, as amended, which is 
actually the Magna Charta of the present-day 
Merchant Marine. Greater safety standards, 
the most rigid in the world, and greater stress 
on trained personnel were included in the 
declaration of policy and the Maritime Com- 
mission was given the mandate to build these 
new and far greater safety factors into its 
vessels, and to set up a United States Mari- 
time Service to train United States citizens 
to man these vessels as officers, and to train 
seamen for all departments of ships at sea. 

The new electronic devices can undoubt- 
edly help to make the sea a safer place for 
the transportation of passengers and the 
products of peace, but they must not be 
allowed to be misused by untrained per- 
sonnel. The personnel factor is the variable 
quantity in the equation, and even when the 
machines which man has made are working 
perfectly, a careless or negligent navigator 
may reach a wrong conclusion, and the 
answer instead of safety, may spell disaster. 

In navigation the U. S. Maritime Service 
Schools provide courses for licensed ship’s 
officers to come ashore for a short term to 
study and learn how to operate Radar and 
Loran equipment, for which we give a cer- 
tificate of efficiency. For operational person- 
nel aboard ship, correspondence courses are 
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available on nautical subjects through the 
Maritime Service Institute. 

We also provide refresher courses for ship's 
officers who under Maritime Commission in- 
structors, most of whom are members of this 
Institute, study methods of navigation which 
have advanced since their early days at sea, 
learn to use new types of sextants and com- 
passes, etc., become proficient in new meth- 
ods, and graduate with new skills based on 
their experience plus the discoveries and 
designs of the present day. These officers 
are today among our best instructors and 
among our best navigators. 

A longer course is required by young men 
willing and anxious to make the service of 
the sea their career and eager to discover 
new horizons, new stars, new planets, new 
propulsions, and irrepressibly determined to 
reestablish the United States Merchant Ma- 
rine on the navigational lanes of the seven 
seas—and perhaps on others! At the United 
States Merchant Marine Academy at Kings 
Point, selected young Americans, under the 
United States Maritime Commission, are en- 
abled to obtain a four-year education in the 
Cadet Corps, at the conclusion of which, each 
graduate has an unexcelled training in the 
profession of ship’s officer. 

Those who are destined to become deck 
officers are taught by U. S. Maritime Service 
Officers, members of this Institute, who keep 
themselves abreast of the latest developments 
in navigation. The Academy is an accredited 
institution of learning, granting a Bachelor 
of Science Degree, but this is a bow to the 
progress that American shipping has made, 
when the studies necessary to equip a com- 
petent and up-to-date ship’s officer cover 
enough ground to give him academic as well 
as professional standing. These courses in- 
clude Astronomy, Meteorology, and applied 
Marine Electronics as well as pure Naviga- 
tion. Practical shipboard equipment is used 
for classroom and laboratory demonstrations, 
and the Cadet-Midshipmen practice at sea 
and under all sorts of weather conditions. 

Possibly the most complete Marine Elec- 
tronics Laboratory in this country has been 
established at Kings Point, due in no small 
measures to the generosity of another mem- 
ber of this Institute—the Sperry Gyro Co., 
which, being a neighbor on Long Island and 
recognizing the worth of giving young eager 
navigators the best, has generously donated 
its latest models. The Navy Department 
was also most cooperative in getting us 
started. 

Similarly a Planetarium has recently been 
planned and constructed by the Cadet-Mid- 
shipmen under the direction of their officers 
in the Department of Nautical Science, and 
here thirty students can study the stars in 
all their aspects. It is a splendid illustration 
of how enthusiasm can overcome lack of 
funds and invention find a way—a fully 
equipped planetarium in a space approxi- 
mately 25 feet square. The officer in charge, 
by the way, is a member of your Institute. 

Although the emphasis is on the most 
modern practices in navigation, the basic 
equipment and its proper use are never lost 
sight of. This may be illustrated by the fact 
that magnetic compass adjusting is part of 
the advanced navigation course. For this 
purpose a battery of 16 mobile magnetic com- 
passes is used for practice in the art of ad- 
justing these instruments. 


Keynote of Study 

As may be seen, the keynote of this study 
of the art of navigation is not only that of 
furthering of new and more efficient techni- 
cal methods, but that of making advance- 
ments with safety, and in line with this we 
stress the importance of the basic principles 
of navigation. This applies, for example, to 
the study of the use of the Radar as an 
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anticollision device, and instruction in the 
use of the magnetic compass, each student 
being required to adjust his own compass. I 
should like to take the opportunity to thank 
the General Chairman of this meeting, a 
Vice President of your Institute, Admiral 
Colbert, Director of the Coast and Geodetic 
Survey, for the cooperation of his Service in 
making available for our use, in our training 
program, the latest types of charts, including 
Loran and radar charts, and for letting us in 
on the ground floor when necessary innova- 
tions are effected or contemplated. And 
when I say the ground floor this applies par- 
ticularly to new types of depth recording 
charts! I do not know if there is a repre- 
sentative of the Army Corps of Engineering 
present, other than possibly myself, but if 
there is, I should like to thank him, on be- 
half of our Academy at Kings Point for fur- 
nishing us with their experimental Radar 
charts. 

In all of these courses to which I have 
referred the practical application is never 
lost sight of, yet a firm theoretical founda- 
tion is established in each subject, to permit 
the future mariner to go forward, through 
individual growth and study, to expand his 
understanding and further the excellence of 
his techniques. 


Manifold Activities 


The Maritime Commission has been rep- 
resented at every International Conference 
on Navigational Aids and has, I am glad to 
say, had the vision to see that the rapid ad- 
vances made in Electronic devices could be 
a potent factor in safety and in better service 
to the travelling public and to the shipper 
In other words the Maritime Commission 
participates in establishing the international 
regulations which become guides for the safe 
navigation of the World Maritime Fleets. 
We sent a representative, as a matter of fact 
your President, to the First International 
Meeting on Radio Aids to Navigation held in 
London in May 1946. This meeting was con- 
tinued in April and May of 1947 at New York 
and New London at which time the Maritime 
Commission equipped one of its training ves- 
sels, the TV American Sailor, with five differ- 
ent kinds of shipboard Radar, representing 
all makes of Radars in commercial use or the 
prototype models of same, as a demonstration 
of the progress which had been made. The 
vessel was also equipped with a radar-cam- 
era, Loran, radiotelephone equipment, and 
other marine electronic devices 

Thirty-one nations were represented at 
these meetings, and the delegates of all these 
countries made the trip on the American 
Sailor from New York to New London. New 
London was selected for shipboard demon- 
strations because of suitable permanent radio 
aids to navigation just outside the harbor, 
and the installation of special radar beacon 
and radar-reflector buoy equipment in the 
vicinity, which permitted demonstrations by 
the three vessels participating: the U. S 
Maritime Service Training Ship American 
Sailor, the U. S. Coast Guard Cutter Camp- 
bell, and the U. S. Coast and Geodetic Sur- 
vey Vessel Lydonia. 

At the conclusion of these demonstrations 
the Maritime Commission, in cooperation 
with the National Federation of American 
Shipping and the marine electronics indus- 
try, held an “American Shipping Industry 
Day” in New York, in order that American 
shipowners might be given an opportunity of 
witnessing demonstrations of the same equip- 
ments exhibited to foreign delegates. Three 
hundred and eighty-seven representatives of 
the American shipping industry, together 
with a number of representatives of foreign 
shipping interests, boarded the American 
Sailor in the North River, and were taken 
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for a cruise of several hours’ duration, down 
the lower bay, to witness actual shipboarg 
demonstrations, and many shipping officials 
were given their first opportunity to see these 
devices in operation, at first hand, and an 
insight into the potentialities of these new 
aids to navigation 

Upon the conclusion of the Second 
IMMRAN Conference the ad hoc Committee 
which had formulated the plans and made 
the arrangements for it, became merged with 
the U. S. Radio Technical Commission for 
Marine Services (RTCM), upon the executive 
board of which, the Maritime Commission 
has representation. Dr. Dellinger, the Chair. 
man of RTCM and RTCA, is scheduled to 
speak this afternoon about the aims and 
accomplishments of the Radio Technical 
Commission for Aeronautics, and the RTCM 
is, of course, its marine counterpart 

The Commission sent a representative to 
the International Conference on Air Organi- 
zation at Montreal, PICAO as it was then 
known, in October 1946, and also to the 
Special Administrative Conference on Loran 
held in Geneva in January of last year, where 
as part of the United States Delegation it 
was instrumental in obtaining an agreement 
for the continuance of the Loran Chain pres- 
ently operating in the Northeast Atlantic, 
this over the unalterable opposition of the 
USSR 


“Ever Progressive” 

I want to assure you that the United States 
Maritime Commission will continue to foster 
all those electronic aids to safer navigation 
which science is perfecting, and will ever be 
progressive in its outlook. Your Society 
covers in its agenda great fields of research 
in air and stratosphere, in subsurface and 
substrata, and yet it is good to me as the 
head of a Marine body to remember that the 
earliest of navigators like Magellan and Co- 
lumbus were seamen, and that from their 
very crude quadrants and simple instruments 
have developed the marvelously accurate in- 
struments of today, just as the great liner 
which we shall launch developed from the 
little Indian coracles of a bygone age. What 
wonders we shall see before the end of this 
century are Known possibly to you distin- 
guished scientists, but whatever form they 
may take I dare venture to say that in some 
of them there will be a seaman’s steady hand, 
and a seaman’'s penetrating eye, and the sea- 
man’s unshakable belief in the limitless pos- 
sibilities of man’s free destiny. 





Mining of graphite, in the locality of Lola, 
“Cercle” of N’Zerekore, in French Guinea, 
is expected to begin soon, according to an 
Official report from the Bureau of Mines of 
French West Africa. The graphite will be 
shipped to France to be used in electro- 
metallurgical, electro-mechanical, and 
chemical industries 
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